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LITERATURE. 


A Study of Shakespeare. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


THE general results arrived at in this volume, 
of which about one-half is a reprint from 
periodicals, are not new to Shakspere students. 
_ There are, says Mr. Swinburne, three periods in 
_Shakspere’s artistic career—the first, a “lyric 
_ and fantastic period” ; the second, “ comic and 
historic ” ; the third, “tragic and romantic.” 
In the youthful period, rhyme struggles with 
blank verse for the mastery; its crown and 
culmination is in the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream. In the middle period Shakspere 
“begins first to meddle with the mysteries 
and varieties of human character, to handle 
its finer and more subtle qualities.” The 
third period has an earlier and a later manner, 
an earlier and a later stage. For a time it 
would seem as if something of Swift-like 
cynicism disturbed the better genius of Shak- 
spere (p. 201). But his work ends with a 
_ harmony ; the romantic plays, The Tempest, 
' The Winter's Tale, and Cymbeline, bring 
Shakspere’s final period to a musical close. 

Sixteen years ago a lecture on Shakspere 
by Prof. Ingram appeared in a volume 
entitled Afternoon Lectures, published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 


**We can distinguish,” wrote Prof. Ingram,‘ in 
the poetic life of Shakespeare three successive 
periods. . The characteristic distinction 
| of the first period is that in the plays which 
belong to it the poet still predominates over the 
dramatist. Rhyme abounds. le 
In the Midsummer Night's Dream, which closes 
the youthful stage, the great artist decisively 
shows himself. . . . 

is that of Shakespeare’s best comedies and 
of almost all his chronicle plays. He now 
draws his characters with deeper colours 
and with a firmer hand. It is the 
exhibition of passion by which the essentially 
tragic third stage is particularly characterised. 
a 6 The state of feeling to which ‘the 
censurer of mankind’ gives utterance was un- 
doubtedly a phase through which Shakespeare’s 
own mind was passing about the time when he 
wrote the plays in which that character appears. 
But Shakespeare was not to sink into such 
morbid misanthropy as corroded the soul of 
Swift. We are able to follow the poet into a 
serene and peaceful region, in which the old 
sweetness and cheerfulness are restored, joined 
with all the elevation and breadth of his 
maturity. Three of the works of the last period, 
which must be referred to its closing years, 
stand in some degree apart from the other 
members of the group. I mean Cymbeline, The 
Winter's Tale, and The Tempest.” 


In that remarkable lecture Prof. Ingram 
recognised the aids which literary feeling 
may receive from scientific observation ; he 
recognised the capital importance of the 
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study of Shakspere’s versification as furnish- 
ing data for the chronology of his plays; and 
he described the essential nature of the change 
from unbroken to interrupted verse. Mr. 
Swinburne prefers to trust to general impres- 
sion, and wastes a fine extravagance of ridicule 
on verse-tests and the counting of syllables 
by fingers or by toes. No intelligent student 
ever supposed that the vital mystery of verse 
can be seized by a numerical test any more 
than that the mystery of animal life can be 
laid bare by the scalpel. But the anatomist 


-| knows more than other men about muscles 


and joints and articulations. Certain phe- 
nomena of verse admit of isolation, and 
are the proper objects of scientific enquiry. 
The instrument of the enquirer is his ear, 
and, acting under the authority of the 
ear, his fingers, or, if more convenient, his 
toes. Mr. Swinburne’s warning against mere 
finger-counting, apart from the weighing of 
accent and syllable by the ear, is welcome, 
but perhaps would be more welcome if it 
were new. Prof. Craik, who some twenty 
years since made a study of the weak ending 
in Julius Caesar, speaks of Malone as having 
“rio notion whatever of verse beyond what 
he could obtain by counting the syllables on 
his fingers.’’ Prof. Ingram, in his masterly 
paper on the “Light and Weak Ending” 
(Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
1874), writes:— The lines must be read 
intelligently, and the rhythm understood ; the 
eye acting mechanically will mislead.” Mr. 
Spedding, in his letter on the pause test, 
writes :— 


“If you go no further than to count the 
number of lines in which a pause in the sense 
or the delivery coincides with the concluding 
syllable, I shall not be satisfied with it. The 
effect of the metre upon the ear depends mainly 
upon the distribution of the pausing places with 
relation to the normal structure of the line”’ 
So apagcany of the New Shakspere Society, 
1874). 

‘« I quite recognise the necessity of subordi- 
nating verse tests in general to the ripe con- 
clusions of the higher criticism, if these two 
sorts of evidence should ever be found at 
variance,” so writes Prof. Ingram, and he adds, 
‘* But I believe that the more thoroughly the 
former are understood, and the more scientifi- 
cally they are used, the more they will be found 
in accordance with the best aesthetic judg- 
ments.” 


To what baseless opinions mere general ita- 
pression, even when the impression of a man 
of exquisite feeling and high genius, may lead 
will appear from a glance at the several 
chronological arrangements of Shakspere’s 
plays attempted by Coleridge, arrangements 
arbitrary, wild, and mutually discordant. 
Mr. Swinburne, a man of genius and a reader of 
Shakspere from boyhood, placed Julius Caesar 
near Antony and Cleopatra until he was 
taught his mistake by Francois- Victor Hugo. 
“ It is less creditable to England than honour- 
able to France,” Mr. Swinburne writes, “ that 
a Frenchman should have been the first of 
Shakespearean students to discover and to 
prove that the great triad of his Roman plays 
is not a consecutive work of the same epoch.” 
In 1857, some years, I believe, before the 
appearance of the first volume of Hugo’s trans- 
lation of Shakspere’s complete works, Mr. C. 
Bathurst published hia valuable ‘*‘ Remarks on 





the Differences in Shakspere’s Versification 
in Different Periods of his Life.” He writes 
(p. 79): “ From the verse I should say posi- 
tively that Julius Caesar is not so late as 1602. 
It is mostly unbroken, like the Histories.” 
A verse-test had placed Mr. Bathurst 
in advance of Mr. Swinburne trusting to 
general impression, and enabled him to divine 
the exact date, as since confirmed by the 
reference noted by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps in 
Weever’s Mirror of Martyrs, 1601. 

Mr. Swinburne is contumacious in his 
heresy about the date and authorship of 
King Henry VIII.—it contains, he believes, 
none of Fletcher’s work, and belongs to the 
second period of Shakspere’s dramatic career. 
One must listen with consideration to all that 
Mr. Swinburne has to suy when Fletcher and 
Shakspere are in question, but the evidence 
to which Mr. Swinburne refuses to attend is 
overwhelming. Here, indeed, Mr. Swinburne 
made an essay in the study of verse-tests, 
but be cannot be congratulated on its result. 
In Henry VIII., he wrote, ‘‘ we do not find 
the triple terminations so peculiarly and 
notably dear to that poet [Fletcher] ” (Fort- 
nightly Review, January 1876). It was im- 
mediately shown that we do find these triple 
terminations in Henry VIII. In reprinting 
his paper, Mr. Swinburne now corrects his 
error, and writes, “‘We do not find the 
perpetual predominance of those triple 
terminations so peculiarly and notably dear 
to that poet [Fletcher].” This is well; 
but Mr. Swinburne, with whom the infalli- 
bility of genius seems to be a foible, adds a 
note to this altered statement. ‘ A desperate 
attempt was made to confute this argument.” 
The truth is, that a successful attempt was 
made to confute a very different argument— 
viz., that since triple endings do not appear in 
Henry VIII. the hand of Fletcher is not re- 
cognisable in that play. Mr. Swinburne has 
strong claims upon the gratitude and admira- 
tion of lovers of English literature ; his claims 
would be still stronger had he the magnanimity 
to admit an error, and to abstain from a state- 
ment which I will not call disingenuous. 

The same foible of infallibility appears in 
the reprint of papers on Edward III. “The 
word wistly,” wrote Mr. Swinburne, “ occurs 
but once in Shakespeare ;” the word endamage- 
ment is ‘a non-Shakespearean” word ; the word 
invocate is “‘ a pre-Shakespearean’’ word. It 
was shown that wistly occurs three or four 
times in Shakspere ; that endamagement is to 
be found in King John ; that invocate is to be 
found in Richard III. and the Sonnets. So 
much the worse for the words! Their bodily 
presence, indeed, cannot be denied, but in 
some superior transcendental sense they are 
still absent ; endamagement, which Shakspere 
uses, is ‘‘ essentially non-Shakespearean ;” and 
“a mere dzaé Acyduevoy can carry no weight of 
evidence with it worth any student’s con- 
sideration.” Mr. Swinburne was wrong on the 
poor point of fact, on which any pedant may 
be right, but in the higher “ Swoning sphere,” 
where knowledge disappears in excess of poetic 
sensibility, he is, and always has been, right. 
Perhaps it may be permitted one to smile very 
gently. 

Such value as this Study of Shakespeare 
possesses—and Mr. Swinburne, though he 
were to try his worst, cannot write many 
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es without giving us something of value— 
vill be found ea ieee pieces of bright, 
penetrating, and original comment. But 
when one comes to transcribe such passages 
the pen drives heavily amid the radiant riot 
of flower-soft speech, and the supreme spilth 
of starry syllables. One whose under- 
standing has been darkened by verse tests 
finis himself, too, as he copies, half uncon- 
sciously at work on a painful series of prose 
tests, including the alliteration test, the 
abusive-epithet test, the triple-redundant- 
adjective test, and the never-ending-hyper- 
bole test. I shall end with a passage written 
more simply than most others in this book, 
and disclosing 


“Two points in [Iago’s] soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet ” 


‘ 


which have much taken my fancy. 


‘Malignant as Iago is, the very subtlest and 
strongest component of his complex nature is 
not even malignity. It is the instinct of what 
Mr. Carlyle would call an inarticulate poet. 
In his immortal study on the affair of the 
diamond necklace, the most profound and potent 
humourist of his country in Me century has un- 
wittingly touched on the main-spring of Iago’s 
character—‘the very pulse of the machine.’ 
He describes his Circe-de la Mothe-Valois as a 
practical dramatic poet or playwright at least 
in lieu of play-writer ; while indicating how 
and wherefore, with all her constructive skill 
and rhythmic art in action, such genius as hers 
so differs from the genius of Shakespeare that 
she undeniably could not have written a Hamlet. 
Neither could Iago have written an Othello, 
- . + ‘But what he can do, that he will ;’ 
and if it be better to make a tragedy than to 
write one, to act a poem than to sing it, we must 
allow to Iago a station in the hierarchy of poets 
very far in advance of his creator’s. None of 
the great inarticulate may more justly claim 
oo and precedence. With all his poetic gift, 

e has no poetic weakness. Almost any creator 
but his would have given him some grain of 
spite or some spark of lust after Desdemona, 
To Shakespeare's Iago she is no more than is a 
rhyme to another and articulate poet. ; 
He has within him a sense or conscience of 
aa te incomparable; and this power shall not 

e left, in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘ to fust in him un- 
used.’ A genuine and thorough capacity for 
human lust or hate would diminish and degrade 
the supremacy of his evil. He is almost as far 
above or beyond vice as he is beneath and 
beyond virtue. And this it is that makes him 
impregnable and invulnerable. When once he 
has said it, we know as well as he that thence- 
forth he never will speak word. We could 
smile almost as we can see him to have smiled 
at Gratiano’s most ignorant and empty threat, 
being well assured that torments will in no 
wise ope his lips; that, as surely and as truth- 
fully as ever did the tortured philosopher before 
him, he might have told his tormentors that 
they did but bruise the coating, batter the 
crust, or break the shell of Iago. Could we 
imagine a far other lost spirit than Farinata 
degli Uberti’s endowed with Farinata’s might 
of will, and transferred from the sepulchres of 
fire to the dykes of Malebolge, we might con- 
ceive something of Iago’s attitude in hell—of 
his unalterable and indomitable posture for all 
eternity. As though it were possible and neces- 
sary that in some one point the extremities of 
all conceivable good and of all imaginable evil 
should meet and mix together in a new 
‘marriage of heaven and hell,’ the action in 
— of the most devilish among the human 

amned could hardly be other than that of the 
most godlike among all divine sayiours—the 





figure of Iago than a reflection by hell-fire of 
the figure of Prometheus.” 

There is a palpable touch in this of the 
romantic idealism and the extravagance 
which are Hugo’s and not Shakspere’s ; yet 
O, si sic omnia. Epwarp DownpeEn. 








THE SHAH’S SECOND TOUR. 


A Diary kept by His Majesty the Shah of 
Persia during his Journey to Europe in 
1878. From the Persian, by A. H. 
Schindler and Baron Louis de Norman. 
(R. Bentley & Son.) 


Tux first visit of the Shah to Europe will 
not easily be forgotten by Englishmen, 
especially English tradesmen ; but his second 
journey produced the weaker impression in- 
herent in sequels, and was further stript of 
its glory by its inopportuneness. That the 
Shah should have been at Berlin when the 
Emperor was shot at, and in Paris when every- 
body was intent upon the Berlin Congress or 
the Exposition, was exceedingly unlucky for 
his fame ; and that he should have neglected 
to confer the honour of his presence upon 
England is equally—but solely for his own 
sake—to be regretted. Altogether, the Shah’s 
second European tour, regarded as an adver- 
tisement, must be admitted to have turned 
out a failure. He has, it is true, endeavoured 
to repair his misfortune by publishing his 
journal, but it is quite open to doubt whether 
it will achieve its object. The first journal 
had the merit of novelty, if it had no other 
attraction. People were curious to know 
how a Shah looked at Western things. Any 
king’s ideas have a certain popular interest ; 
but the ideas of an Eastern monarch, of 
whose jewels and wives wonderful stories are 
told, are specially piquante food for the 
enquiring minds of Messrs. Mudie’s sub- 
scribers. People read and were satisfied. 
They found that a Shah possessed a con- 
siderable faculty of wonder, an extremely 
comfortable belief in his own importance, and 
a truly gratifying appreciation of the luxury 
of sitting down in European countries. This 
was all very right and proper, and the book 
was returned along with its fellows in the 
neat leather strap, which would presently 
return with fresh volumes of equal geo- 
graphical or fictional interest and novelty. 

It is quite another matter with the second 
journal, It has not the novelty which con- 
stituted the interest of the former work. It 
has no excuse for existing—an objection, 
however, which applies to too many books 
to be worth advancing. If we class books 
according to their objects, we shall find it 
difficult to fix the place of the Shah’s 
journal. It does not belong to that largest 
class of books written to sell, for the Shah is 
not like an impecunious author whose literary 
income is an appreciable item in his general 
revenue. Itis nota book of the didactic order, 
which often hangs very closely on to the first 
class ; there is nothing to be learned from the 
Shah’s notes, except it be a not very high 
opinion of his Majesty’s intellect ; moral and 
religious teaching are represented here by 
discreet silence in the one case, and in the 
other by a curious, and, we think, solitary, 
record to the effect that the Shah retired to 
his apartments “to pray and read the 





Koran.” There is a small class of books that 
are written out of sheer love of their sub- 
jects ; and there is another consisting of those 
which owe their appearance to a sublime love 
of the writer’s self. Perhaps the Shah’s book 
belongs to the last division: or it may be 
classed among the works that are written out 
of love of their subjects, for in this case it 
comes to the same thing, as the subject of the 
book is the Shah. 

Those who desire to know more of this 
important subject than the first journal told 
them will be able to gather from the new 
work many very precious indications of the 
tastes and qualities of the Persian Sovereign. 
They will see the thoughtfulness he displays 
for others in his record of the unpleasant 
way the tents had of falling down in the 
night and wetting the servants on the journey 
through Persia; his power of humorous 
description in the account he gives of all his 
suite tumbling off their horses at the rate of 
a hundred a day on the soft clayey soil; his 
prudence and his sense of the sacredness of 
a king’s person, in his method of sending a 
minister of State on before to test the safety 
of a river-crossing. Indeed the wisdom of 
this precaution is plainly shown in the 
account of the crossing of the Aras river, 
which was evidently a cause of serious un- 
easiness to the august mind. 


‘*The boatmen here are very expert. They 
first pulled the boat by ropes a long distance 
against the stream, which was a very strong 
one; they then coiled the ropes into the boat 
and left the boat unattached. The river now 
carried the boat away with great velocity, and 
the boatmen took to their oars, and rowed till 
we got to a piece of dry sand, lying like an 
island in the midst of the river, and dividing 
the stream into two branches. On the other 
side of the island the river runs much faster. 
Here there was a wooden sort of jetty, running 
about ten or twenty paces into the river, at the 
end of which were two boats joined together by 
planks, which in turn were connected with the 
other side of the river by stout ropes. When 
we got to the two boats the ropes were pulled 
by a windlass, and were drawn to the other side 
of the river. Praise God, the Most High, we 
passed with safety.” 


On another occasion a troop of horsemen 
were ridden into the river over the girths to 
break the force of the stream and assist the 
passage of the Shah’s boat, The river 
difficulties and the equestrian feats of the 
suite are the only relief to the dreary 
narrative of the journey to the Russian 
frontier. The Shah scrupulously records 
what he sees on either side of the road, and 
even takes the trouble to look through a 
telescope to make sure of his vision. He tells 
us how the mountains resemble certain 
familiar heights near Teheran, and he records 
the names of the hamlets he passes. When 
he comes to a big town, he receives all the 
officials, foreign consuls, and the like, reviews 
the troops, walks in the gardens, sits down 
frequently (this is his strong point, on which 
he strenuously insists), and departs amid 
salvos, after distributing orders and distinc- 
tions among the people who have been pre- 
sented to him, according to their rank. We 
wonder if the Shah keeps medals stuck over 
the lining of his coat, like the Order of St. 
Vitus which the diplomatist confers so 
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iously in Boulogne. The Shah is very 

icular to tell us the names of all who were 
presented to him, and he exhibits a singular 
talent for describing a man ina few words. 
He either says “He is a very able man,” or 
“He has a white beard.” A young man is 
described as “ intelligent.” 

It is astonishing how rapidly the Shah takes 
a man’s measure. For instance, he saw a 
German doctor at Tebriz, and in the few 
minutes of presentation discerned his true 
character ; “he is a very skilful and expert 
doctor.” We congratulate Dr. Juris on this 
testimonial, and only wish he had been allowed 
to attend to his Majesty’s teeth, which we are 
grieved to learn caused him some trouble, 
inasmuch as the Teheran dentist, who pursued 
the Shah over Europe, had been unable to 
extract a stopping which he had himself put 
in, and M. Chrétien, of Paris, had to be called 
in. ‘*‘ When Chrétien had worked at it for 
some days, it finally came out. I was very 
glad, and am going to have the tooth filled 
anew.” ‘We earnestly hope he did, and that 
the filling was quite satisfactory. That it 
ever went wrong shows something amiss in 
the ordering of the universe, and may serve as 
an encouragement to Nihilism. 

When the Shah arrived in Russian territory 
he was delighted with the enthusiastic hurrahs 
of the people. “It seems as if the people 
were really very glad and joyful on account of 
my arrival; ” and again, “‘ It must have been 
from excess of pleasure, and quite sponta- 
neous.” When he got to St. Petersburg, the 
kindness of the Emperor, who showed him 
every cordial attention, deeply impressed him, 
and when the Czar threw his own paletét over 
the Shah’s shoulders on his departure we 
cannot wonder that the latter shook hands 
repeatedly with his imperial host and “stepped 
into the railway carriage with a very sad 
heart.” He recovered, we are glad to be able 
to state, in time to note that “the difference 
of time between St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
is half-an-hour ; that is to say, the sun rises 
and sets at St. Petersburg half-an-hour earlier 
than it does at Warsaw.” He had had a 
busy time in the capital, going every day to 
the theatre or opera, where the management 
always contrived to provide a ballet, which 
seems to have given satisfaction. We are 
glad to notice that the Shah is not unim- 
pressed by European dancing, for he quite 
well remembered a danseuse “who danced 
very well” at Moscow, and whom he had 
seen on his former visit. A good deal of the 
Shah’s time was occupied in the lengthy 
task of penetrating from his own apartments 
to those of the Czar in the same palace ; the 
number of intervening rooms is a never- 
ending source of amazement to him. But 
the great work of his days in Russia, and for 
that matter everywhere, was sitting down. 
The peculiar aptitude of the Shah for this 
process was made manifest by the earlier 
journal, but it is only in the pages now 
before us that we can fully appreciate the 
perfection he has attained in the art. He 
went for a walk with the Empress and “sat 
down occasionally” ; he came in to dinner 
and is careful to tell us he “sat down,” and 
who “sat down” on his right hand, and 
“sat” on his left ; then he went to the opera 
or theatre and “sat down” ina box; some 





royal personages came and ‘sat down” by 
him—doubtless they could not have done it if 
the Shah had not instructed them in the art 
by his practised example—other dignitaries 
‘sat down” around, opposite, anywhere, but 
infallibly “sat down.” ‘The word meets one 
at the top of the page; if one skips to the 
middle, the immoral habit meets its punish- 
ment, for there again is the obnoxious word ; 
if we dive to the bottom of the sheet, there it 
is still, There isno escaping it. Foreigners 
who are desirous of mastering the conjugation 
and all possible applications of the verb “‘to 
sit” should consult the Shah’s journal. One 
feels a desire that a Shah could be made to 
understand the application of the verb “sit 
upon”’ in a passive sense. 

In Germany, very little happens. The 
Berlin Congress cannot be postponed, and 
the Shah is “out of it’; and the attempt 
of Nobiling only increases his effacement. 
The Shah gives a harrowing account of the 
affair, leaves us to “ imagine how he felt when 
he heard of it, and when he thought that this 
sad event had happened whilst he was at 
Berlin ’’—which was a selfish reflection, for he 
ought to have remembered what a comfort the 
proximity of his august presence must have 
been to the German Emperor. And then the 
Shah fled. He had a day’s buck-shooting at 
Baden, but fired very often and hit very little, 
and meantime got into “a great perspiration.” 
It was unroyal merely to do this, and needless 
humiliation to record it. What divinity can 
hedge a king when such reckless admissions 
are made? Then he went to Offsheim for 
pigeon-shooting, “a kind of European sport 
by which one Jearns to shoot.” He did not 
regard it as a very efficient mode of training ; 
at least it did not appear to answer in the 
case of the Europeans who were with him. 
Here is his simple note :—‘‘ The Europeans 
shot first. Whatever they fired at they 
missed, although the distance for the shot to 
travel was small; we had to shoot with small 
shot. I then fired four shots, one after the 
other, and did not miss once.” But this was 
not remarkable, as the Shah easily defeated 
all comers in javelin throwing, which, how- 
ever, he modestly says was due to skill rather 
than to unusual strength. 

At Paris the Exposition was the Shah’s 
serious business; and here there were plenty 
of opportunities for sitting down, and no need 
of an excuse. His Majesty was indefatigable 
in seeing things; there was nothing he did 
not “ carefully inspect,” from troops, cartridge 
manufactories, and printing machines, to 
whirligigs and river-locks. The last were 
a great delight, especially when they let 
all the water run out and the steamer 
stuck fast. But in the midst of constant 
engagements, dinner parties, receptions, calls, 
visits to the Exhibition, drives in the country, 
inspections of notable things, tours on the 
river, ascents of lofty edifices, recoveries in 
Turkish baths, and other equally important 
duties, the Shah found time to observe the 
habits of the Parisians with that keen discern- 
ment which characterises him. He notes, for 
instance, that “the parents pay the utmost 
attention to their children, who, when they 
reach a proper age, are educated and taught 
all the sciences and arts.” He is peculiarly 
observant of the ways of Parisian Jehus. 





‘‘The coachmen of Paris never have any fixed 
hours for their repose. I have not yet seen a 
coachman that keeps awake when not actually 
moving. Whenever his master, or the person 
who has hired the vehicle, goes into a shop, or 
into a house to visit someone, or stops there a 
short time, the coachman immediately, and on 
his seat, falls asleep, and sleeps on till his 
master comes out again. Every coachman has 
a newspaper in his hand, but before he can 
begin reading it he is asleep.” 

Indeed, time seems to have sometimes hung 
heavily on the royal hands, for he was able to 
note—(perhaps while waiting for the oculist 
who examined his eyes, “ but praise God the 
Most High ! they were without disease~—I had 
asked for him simply to have my eyes looked 
at!”)—that “four hundred carriages, carts, 
and omnibuses passed every hour. . . . 
This extraordinary traffic continues by day 
and night.” 

His Majesty’s return via Austria to Persia 
was uneventful. “Praise be to God! we 
arrived in safety at Enzeli, and thanked God 
for our safe return.” It is a thanksgiving in 
which we think most readers will piously 

oin. 

: The book is better translated than it 
deserves to be. There is no charm of style, 
nor could there well be in such a work; but 
there are few mistakes. It was not worth 
translating at all ; but, such as it is, it is well 
done. S. L. Pooxz. 








THE CID. 


The Poem of the Cid: a Translation from the 
Spanish, with Introduction and Notes. By 
John Ormsby. (Longmans.) 


Ir is not surprising that so picturesque a 
figure as that of the Cid should attract the 
notice of English writers, and that to the 
names of Frere, Lockhart, Southey, and 
Dennis we should have to add that of a fresh 
exponent of the career of the great Spanish 
champion. Mr. Ormsby has not been simply 
going over old ground, or merely gathering the 
aftermath. Itis true that Southey has brought 
together the scattered incidents related in 
chronicle, poem, and ballad; but it is equally 
true that it remained for Mr. Ormsby to under- 
take the tirst formal English translation of the 
Poema del Cid, a fragment of 3,744 lines nar- 
rating the occurrences which have been diluted 
in literary merit and attenuated in historical 
likelihood by some of the subsequent writers. 
It is perhaps a pity that in so small a work 
the original, which is not very readily ac- 
cessible, has not been printed side by side 
with Mr. Ormsby’s version of it, which has 
very evidently been undertaken from genuine 
and almost enthusiastic admiration. The 
Poema was, he tells us, the companion of a 
pedestrian ramble “ through the scenes of the 
Cid’sexploits in Valencia, Aragon, and Castile.” 
This admiration has not inspired him with 
sufficient courage to render the entire poem, 
and he has accordingly given considerable 
sections of it in the form of a condensed 
prose narrative. Thus to the fragments 
translated by Frere we have, after all, 
only to add a larger fragment. It is 
no more than justice to say that the 
most characteristic portions of the Poema 
have been turned into easy flowing verse 
which very fairly represents the simplicity 
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and directness of the original. The in- 
completeness we have named, while detract- 
ing from the value of Mr. Ormsby’s work as 
a critical contribution to the literature of the 
Cid, will not lessen its interest for the general 
reader, who will find in it a graphic portrai- 
ture of the Cid Campeador, a portrait more 
vivid and ornate than that given by the cold- 
blooded historians, some of whom regard the 
hero asa myth, and yet not overladen with 
the puerile exaggerations fastened on his 
memory by the singers of some of the later 
romances historicos. 

The Poema del Cid offers a number of 
interesting problems for the consideration of 
the student of literature. Existing in a 
unique MS. found at the birth-place of the 
hero, it stands at the very threshold of Spanish 
poetry, and its date and authorship have 
alike been contested. Before Chaucer sang 
the chivalry of England, and before Dante 
had glorified the vernacular of Italy, the 
singer of the Campeador had produced a 
poem reflecting much of the national feel- 
ing of the chivalrous spirit of the Middle 
Ages. There has been a dispute as to 
whether it is the work of one man or a 
cento of ballad narratives strung together. 
The matter can hardly be regarded as defi- 
nitely settled. Mr. Ormsby holds strongly 
to the individual origin of the poem, but 
states very fairly the arguments for and 
against that view. This he has done in his 
Introduction, which is really a careful, but 
too concise, monograph of the literary history 
of the Poema. If we accept the theory that 
it is the work of one man, the author, who- 
ever he may have been, had homely dignity 
of language, the power of effective narrative, 
and a grim sense of humour. Above all, he 
impresses us with the feeling of reality. His 
characters are not mere puppets, but beings 
of flesh and blood, from the dastard Infantes 
of Carrion to the little-speaking, but much- 
doirg, “ Dumb Peter.” The poem is the 
glorification of the national hero of Castile 
—Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, “El Cid Cam- 
peador.” Its opening lines show us the 
gallant knight weeping over the wreck 
of his household gods as he leaves Bivar, 
a banished man to whom none might give 
food or assistance on penalty of life and 
limb. A weak man would have succumbed 
under such difficulties, but the Cid by 
strength and valour conquers a place for 
himself in the world, sets himself on almost 
equal terms with his sovereign, and sees his 
daughters sought in marriage by princes of 
the blood royal. It is this victorious strugyle 
and the conquest over hard fate and evil fortune 
that give its deep interest to the career of 
the Cid. The Castilian saw in this rugged, 
long-bearded, hardy hero, who cleft Moors in 
twain and forced refractory lions back into 
their den, a human symbol of that energy and 
courage which gained for Spain her high 
place among the nations. The ages have not 
paled the figure of “ Myo Cid;” for if we have 
now only an “‘ imperfect sympathy” with his 
habit of levying blackmail, his superstitious 
belief in augury, or his knavish device for 
obtaining a loan from the Jews, we can still 
estimate at its true worth the loyalty, 
chivalry, courage, and courtesy of ‘ El Cid.” 
Witriam E. A. Axon. 











The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of 
the British Empire for 1880. By Joseph 
Foster. (Nichols & Sons.) 


No English house is said to be complete 
without its Bible, its Shakspere, and its 
Peerage, and of these books the last is cer- 
tainly not the least often opened. Dod, 
Burke, and Lodge are household words among 
us, and we have long been accustomed to 
recognise them as authorities in their respec- 
tive domains. Dod supplies us with personal 
details respecting the titled classes; Lodge 
with family particulars “corrected by the 
nobility ;” and Burke traces, with more or 
less accuracy, the rise and progress of the 
British aristocracy. It does not seem, there- 
fore, that much room is left for Mr. Joseph 
Foster in a field already so well occupied ; and 
we have felt. some curiosity as to the motives 
which have induced him to hazard a struggle 
with such approved veterans. 

Mr. Foster is keenly alive to the many 
faults which disfigure the pages of the current 
Peerages, and has shown no lack of zeal in his 
efforts to avoid them; but, at present, his 
work is unequal and falls a long way short of 
the high standard which, in his Preface, he 
himself has set up. We will point out what 
appear to us to be the distinguishing merits 
of the book, and direct the author’s attention 
to its chief shortcomings. 

In the first place we must give Mr. Foster 
credit for being something more than a mere 
copyist. He has not been content to repro- 
duce the facts and fictions of earlier writers, 
but in many cases has examined wills, inqui- 
sitions, pipe rolls, and such-like records, in 
order to correct or confirm what had been 
previously accepted without enquiry. One 
result of this praiseworthy labour has been 
the exclusion of those absurd fables which 
have brought discredit upon the art of 
genealogy. Scarcely a single pedigree is 
traced farther back than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the wholesome scepticism which 
Mr. Foster exhibits contrasts well with the 
credulity or indifference which Sir Bernard 
Burke would appear to favour. It must, 
however, be remembered that the manufacture 
of lineage is no modern branch of industry. 
It probably dates from the rise of the new 
nobility, and certainly was in active progress 
during the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The College 
of Arms was at that period not altogether un- 
scrupulous in countenancing, and even in 
originating, semi-mythical genealogies. Thus 
to flatter the vanity of such a patron ‘as 
Lord Burghley it invented, or sanctioned the 
invention of, a knightly ancestry which never 
existed. Mr. Foster wisely omits all the 
early part of the Cecil pedigree, and is content 
to begin that of the house of Norfolk with 
Sir William Howard, who was a Justice of 
the Common Pleas from 1297 to 1308. 

The space which has been obtained by 
what we may call the decollation of the pedi- 
grees has been devoted to their “lateral 
extension,” and thus the family tree, though 
less lofty, covers even more ground than 
before. Not only are 


** The brothers and the sisters, 
The cousins and the aunts” 


of peers and baronets duly entered, but also 
their kinsfolk and relations to a very remote 


degree. This feature alone will recommend 
the book to that large class of our country- 
men and women who are proud of being 
connected, however distantly, with the peerage 
or baronetage, and desire that the rest of the 
world should be duly acquainted with the 
important fact. It will appeal to the wide- 
spread snobbishness of the British w.ind, and 
no doubt will not appeal in vain. Incident- 
ally, of course, it also brings into prominence 
the intimate connexion that exists between 
all classes of the community. The English 
aristocracy is not a sacred caste. Its vitality 
is due to the fact that it is constantly being 
recruited from the middle classes, and that its 
cadets, in the course of a few generations, are 
indistinguishable from the common crowd. 
Mr. Foster is rather eccentric in the execu- 
tion of this part of his design. For instance, 
he gives with great minuteness the descent 
of the Grosvenors of Drayton (whose present 
representative must be about twelfth cousin 
of the Duke of Westminster); while he 
passes over, almost without a word, many 
generations of the more important Grosvenors 
of Eaton. Again, we are favoured with quite 
a family history of the Mitfords; but the 
house of Lascelles starts abruptly into being 
with the creation of the first peer in 1796. 
No doubt these inequalities will be removed 


ing assigned to the term “ consanguinity.” 

The most conspicuous merit of Mr. Foster’s 
volume is its style of illustration. Anyone 
who looks'into the Armorials of the sixteenth 
century must be struck with the vigour and 
freedom which the limners then employed in 
their work. There is as much difference 
between the blazonry of the sixteenth and 
nineteenth century as there is between the 
architecture of the two periods, and the 
points of difference are the same. In the one 
case there is individuality; in the other there 
is none. In the one case we have artistic 
feeling ; in the other, the mechanical render- 
ing of a prosaic idea. The old nursery rhyme 
of “the lion and the unicorn fighting for the 
crown” suggests something of the way in 
which heraldic subjects were handled in 
olden times. There was life in it. The sup- 
porters did not stand on either side of the 
coat, like mutes at a funeral, but seemed to 
be actively engaged in upholding or defending 
it. Each illustration was, in fact, a little 
picture, and not the ten-thousandth impres- 
sion of a commonplace wood-block. The 
false heraldry of the last century, and the 
wretched taste of certain Kings-at-Arms, had 
much to do with the degradation of the art 
of blazonry ; but better feeling has now begun 
to show itself, and Mr. Foster’s volume will 
help forward its development. 

At the end of the Baronetage there is a 
section of the book entitled “Chaos,” into 
which have been cast the particulars of more 
than sixty claims to the dignity of baronet. 
Upon the validity of these claims Mr. Foster 
passes no judgment, but we join with him in 
expressing our regret that no tribunal exists 
whereby the assumption of titles may be 
properly regulated. At present, there is no 
fear of punishment to keep back an un- 
principled man from styling himself a baronet, 
and trading upon his self-assumed title; nor 
are there, so far as we know, any means by 





in a future edition, and some definite mean- © 
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which conflicting claims to a long dormant 
title may be satisfactorily determined. 

Of course, in a closely printed volume of 
more than 1,300 pages, there must be some 
errors. Thus, Wood for’ Woodford occurs 
twice on p. 667; Edward Turnour is called 
Earl of Winterton, though his ancestor is 
stated to have been created Earl Winterton ; 
and the fact of Bishop Maelagan’s first 
marriage is altogether ignored. But we are 
bound to say that the faults are surprisingly 
few in number, and that the typography of 
the book is, like its illustrations, of rare 
excellence. 

Mr. Foster states that he has devoted five 
years’ incessant labour to his task, and is 
resolved to give another five to its correction. 
Let him adhere to this resolution, and he will 
not only justify the good opinion we have 
formed of his abilities but also deserve the 
success with which his labour will be crowned. 

CHarLeEs J. RoBrnson. 








Faune Populaire de la France. Par Eugéne 
Rolland. TomelII. Les Oiseaux Sauvages. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) 


THE second volume of M. Eugéne Rolland’s 
valuable work on the “ Popular Fauna of 
France ”’ discusses the nomenclature and the 
folk-lore of its wild birds as fully as did the 
first volume (AcapEemy, December 22, 1877) 
those of its wild beasts. Six other volumes 
are in preparation, which will be devoted to 
domestic animals and to reptiles, fish, and 
insects. The indefatigable industry of M. 
Rolland will also be devoted to an equally 
exhaustive work on the “Popular Flora of 
France,” in four or six volumes. His present 
volume is well worthy of its predecessor, con- 
taining most careful lists of the numerous 
and often widely differing names by which 
the various wild birds of France are popu- 
larly known, compared with the names they 
bear in other countries, and very interesting 
contributions to ornithological! folk-lore, chiefly 
consisting of the proverbs and rhymes asso- 
ciated with different birds by rustic fancy. 
If we take the woodpecker as a specimen of 
the subjects treated by M. Rolland, we find 
that it is known in France by fifteen names 
allied with or derived from the Latin picus, 
such as picot, picateou, and piogue. From a 
Teutonic root, whence comes the modern 
German Specht, are derived ten French names 
for the bird, such as the épé or épéque of 
Normandy. From its habit of pecking and 
piercing wood it has acquired eighteen de- 
scriptive names, such as the begue 66 of 
Picardy, the pica bo of the Jura, or the 
percebois of Dauphiny. As a worker in 
wood in general, it is sometimes called the 
charpentier, a term answering to the Sicilian 
carpintert, the Swiss Zimmermann. Its long 
tongue has gained it the designation of Jongo 
lengo in Provence, and its Walloon name of 
béche feu is due to the idea that its beak is 
strong enough to pierce iron itself. The 
green woodpecker has nine names referring 
to its colour, such as the pivar of Anjou or 
the pivre of Poitou. Its cry of plui-plui, 
prophetic of wet, which has given rise in 
Somersetshire to its name of “rain-pie,” is 
heard in such of its designations as the 
Norman plieu-pliew, and has led to its being 





styled in some parts the avocat des Meuniers. 
Besides which, it bears several other titles 

With it are connected many rustic fancies. 
It is said that when the basins of the sea, the 
rivers, and the brooks were dug out, the ex- 
cavations were performed by the birds, all of 
which worked vigorously, except the wood- 
pecker. By way of punishment for its refusal 
to assist in digging the soil, it is compelled to 
go on for ever digging into wood. And as it 
had no share in forming the world’s reservoirs, 
it is not allowed to drink anything but falling 
raindrops. Therefore it is that it is always 
erying out plui-plui, in hopes that the clouds 
will give forth rain to assuage its thirst ; and 
therefore also it usually maintains a vertical 
position in order that it may be ready to 
catch the falling drops. With this legend 
M. Rolland compares the stories connected 
with the Indian chdtaka, which was supposed 
to live upon raindrops, and to be always 
looking skywards and appealing to the clouds 
with piercing’ cries. In some places the 
avocat des Meuniers is supposed to obtain 
supplies of rain for the benefit of its clients, 
the proprietors of water-mills, by digging up 
ant-hills. Very widely spread is the idea 
that the woodpecker is in the habit of 
strengthening its beak by rubbing it against 
a plant which has the power of imparting a 
supernatural force to whatsoever touches it. 
Many a French villager spends long hours in 
following the woodpecker about in hopes of 
discovering its talisman. How numerous are 
such seekers in vain is proved by the fact 
that the woodpecker is often heard to laugh. 
And when it does so it is moved to mirth by 
the sight of a rustic follower engaged in such 
a hopeless chase. In Normandy it is held 
that if the entrance to a woodpecker’s nest is 
stopped by a piece of iron tightly driven in, 
the bird will apply to the obstacle a plant 
which will at once expel it. A similar belief 
is mentioned by Pliny as existing in his days. 
An undeserved character for conceit has been 
thrust upon the woodpecker in consequence 
of its habit of knocking at one side of a tree, 
and then running round to the other side to 
see if any insects have been startled out of 
their homes. The opinion of the peasants is 
that the bird has so high an idea of the power 
of its bill that it has no sooner struck a blow 
than it runs round to see if it has pierced 
right through the tree. 

We have taken the woodpecker as the 
brick from which to form an idea of M. 
Rolland’s ornithological edifice. But several 
other birds—the owl, the swallow, the night- 
ingale, and the cuckoo, for instance—are 
treated by him at even greater length, and 
from the accounts given of them a rich 
harvest might be gleaned of proverbs, rhymes, 
and legends. Of the stories connected with 
the peculiarities of birds, the following may be 
quoted as specimens :—It is well known that 
the wren was the aerial Prometheus who 
conferred upon the earth the gift of fire, 
bringing from the sun a ray which burnt off 
its feathers. It may not be so well known 
that when ail the other birds gave a feather 
apiece to re-plume the fire-bringer the owl 
alone refused, saying—according to a Breton 
legend quoted by Luzel—* The winter is at 
hand. I shall want all my feathers, for I fear 
the cold.”” In return for which selfishness it 





was condemned to be the saddest of birds. 
Only by night can it fly with safety. If it 
ventures out by day the other birds mob it. 
And for all its feathers, it is ever a-cold, and 
may be constantly heard at nights deploring 
its chilliness by cries of how! how! hou! At 
the same time its name of chat-huant does 
not imply that it is a chat qui hue. That 
designation is really a corruption of one of 
the names corresponding to the Old-French 
chavan or the Picard cahowan. About the 
kingfisher a tale is told in the Vosges and the 
Pays Messin to the effect that, during the 
time of the Deluge, Noah sent out from the 
ark that bird as well as the dove. A mighty 
wind arose, to avoid which it soared so high 
into the blue sky that its own feathers turned 
blue. But on its approaching too near the 
sun it became scorched, and the lower part of 
its body turned red. To escape from the 
heat it dived under water, and remained 
there so long that when it emerged the ark 
had disappeared, having been wafted to dry 
land. Ever since has the kingfisher been 
seeking it, following all manner of watery 
ways, and uttering sharp cries of distress. 
Its feathers still bear witness by their colour 
to its flight into the sky. Perhaps the best 
of all these tales is that about the blackbird 
from the Department of the Ain, communi- 
cated to M. Rolland, as was also the king- 
fisher legend, by M. Auguste Peupion. The 
blackbird was originally white. One day it 
saw a magpie hiding valuables in a hollow 
tree. On enquiring whence they came it 
was informed that a certain hole led to the 
underground home of the Prince of Riches, 
who would allow it to take away whatever it 
could carry. But it was necessary to abstain 
from touching anything before seeing the 
Prince. The blackbird entered the hole, and 
passed unscathed through a silver cave into 
which it led. But when it came to a cave of 
gold it could not refrain from pecking at 
the gold-dust. Instantly appeared a terrible 
demon emitting smoke and flame. The bird 
escaped with its life, but its plumage was all 
smirched, and has remained black ever since. 
Its bill, on the other hand, was turned bright 
yellow by the gold it touched. Whenever 
anyone comes suddenly upon a blackbird it 
takes him for the fiery demon, and flies 
yelping with fright. W.R.S. Ratsron. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Miles Harling. By A. Weber. 
Smith.) 


Die Schwestern. Von Georg Ebers. (Stutt- 
gart: Hallberger.) 


(Walter 


James Duke. By William Gilbert. (Strahan 
& Co.) 

A Bad Bargain. By R. E. Francillon. 
(Grant & Co.) 


Jobson’s Enemies. Book II. By Edward 
Jenkins, M.P. (Strahan & Co.) 


Miles Harling carries out very fairly the 
promise which At Sixes and Sevens gave of 
Miss Weber’s capabilities as a novelist. The 
story is on a larger scale and of a more 
ambitious character than its predecessor. 
Like that predecessor, it is, as Mr. Littimer 
would say, “young” in places, but there are 
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worse faults than youth. The author has not 
yet attained to the faculty of drawing a man, 
her hero being a sister’s ideal of a brother 
rather than a live human being. But her 
women are capital, and her command of 
pathos, not as in her former book leading her 
to the commission of wilful outrages on the 
feelings of her readers, is excellent. More- 
over, the actual interest of the story—that 
mysterious quantity which, somehow or other, 
eludes critical analysis, and of which the most 
skilful analyst can only say that it is or is not 
present—is very considerable. As often 
happens with lady novelists, the heroine or 
quasi-heroine, Gwyneth Moore, is so severe a 
satire on the female sex that few men would, 
with the fate of Orpheus before their eyes, have 
dared to draw her. She is beautiful, virtuous, 
affectionate, and full of a certain kind of 
talent, but, at the same time, the most un 
mitigated and heart-breaking of fools. She 
spends her time chiefly in reading Awrora 
Leigh and the poems of Mr. Myers, and her 
other characteristics are such as the acute 
observer of life may have noticed in young 
ladies who chiefly spend their time in reading 
Aurora Leigh. Of course (there is no harm 
in saying it, for the intelligent novel reader 
will anticipate it very soon) she breaks or 
nearly breaks the heart of the good hero, and 
blindly adores a worthless rascal instead of 
him. Altogether, Gwyneth Moore may be 
said to be a great success. Mary and Eleanor 
Harling, the sister and aunt of the good 
young man, are also successes, but are less 
fully worked out. We should say that Miles 
Harling is, on the whole, the best novel that 
has been produced by the younger followers 
of the author of The Heir of Redelyffe. 
Personally, we could wish that Miss Weber, 
who is evidently a person of good knowledge 
in most things, had not talked of a Norman 
troubadour. The conjunction is exactly on a 
par with that of an Oxford senior wrangler. 


Herr Ebers’ series of Egyptian novels is 
becoming quite a formidable one in point of 
size. Die Schwestern, the latest member of 
it, has, in tolerably normal measure, the 
merits and defects of its predecessors and of 
other works of the class. Novels the scene 
and characters of which are taken from a 
wholly alien and unfamiliar state of society 
are rarely good absolutely. Even the pro- 
digious labour and skill displayed in Salammbé 
have failed to secure for it much more than a 
succes d’estime ; while Hypatia owes its attrac- 
tion to the open allegorising which simply 
makes use of the unfamiliar appliances to tell 
a familiar story. Herr Ebers is neither a 
Flaubert nor a Kingsley, and, to take an 
example which naturally occurs when Egypt 
is the topic, still less is he a Gautier. The 
literary charm which makes the Roman de 
la Momie a delighttul book, though a very 
dull novel, is not present in Die Schwestern. 
Still the book is readable enough. The sisters 
are two children of a Greek officer of the 
Ptolemies, who has been unjustly made away 
with and his wealth appropriated, while his 
daughters receive a scanty subsistence as 
attendants of the Temple of Serapis. The 
necessary lovers are provided for them in the 
persons of P. Cornelius Nasica and a young 
Corinthian, Lysias by name. ‘The brother 





princes, Philopator and Euergetes, and their 
sister, Cleopatra, also figure largely in the plot. 
Herr Ebers, it should be said, deserves par- 
ticular credit for the way in which his anti- 
quarian knowledge is displayed without being 
obtruded. Perhaps, however, he has com- 
mitted a fault in not making his tale more 
stirring than itis. Such novels should almost 
always be full of action if they are to be 
successful. 


Mr. Gilbert’s James Duke, which we have 
here well got up in a single volume, has a 
striking resemblance to Ginz's Baby in its 
opening, but hardly at any other part of it. 
It is, of course, so far as it is a novel at all, a 
novel with a very decided purpose, and may 
be rather said to be a typical history of life in 
the slums than anything else. Mr. Gilbert is 
distinguished from some other social re- 
formers by rarely resorting to caricature 
or unjust attack in his exposure of social 
anomalies. In this volume the only thing 
of the kind we note is a rather unnecessary 
sarcasm on the practice of police magistrates 
having lunch. We should have thought that 
such functionaries certainly deserved, if anyone 
deserves it, a short interval for refreshment 
and retirement from the squalid atmosphere 
of their courts. This sally, however, stands 
almost alone, and, on the whole, the exposition 
of the various difficulties, temptations, and 
injustices whereby James Duke, an honest 
and well-meaning man enough, gets into 
scrape after scrape, is as temperate as it is 
well meant and well executed. 


Mr. Francillon’s Christmas story, if it is 
not quite worthy of the author of Olympia 
and of that most admirable fantasy-piece 
Pearl and Emerald, is a very fair specimen of 
its kind—the Christmas story, or collection 
of Christmas stories, of which -Household 
Words set the example long ago. According 
to precedent the divisions of the narrative are 
very sharply cut, and each chapter is in a way 
independent, though all form part of the same 
tale. The first part, the scene of which is 
laid in the war of 1870, is in our judgment 
very much the best, and shows an excellent 
faculty in Mr. Francillon for this sort of 
work. The subsequent embroilment of the 
plot is less to our taste, and we could very 
willingly have spared the gaudy and greasy 
chromo-lithographs with which the book is 
illustrated, backed, as they are, moreover, with 
staring advertisements. This intrusion of 
trade puffs into the body of a volume has 
hitherto, we think, been confined to guide 
books and such-like ware. It is very bad any- 
where, and cannot be too much discouraged. 


Jobson’s Enemies continues well. The Bar- 
badian scenes of last month’s number are well 
supported by the sketch of the little Canadian 
town of Cornwall in this second book. The 
society of Cornwall, its hotel, its inhabitants 
and their humours, are described with con- 
siderable precision and crispness of style, as 
well as with a directness which contrasts well 
with the somewhat clumsy intention and 
innuendo of much of the author’s earlier work. 
Jobson is only a small boy by the end of this 
instalment, and, as yet, his enemies have not 
figured largely on the scene. But we shall 
not quarrel with Mr. Jenkins for not acting 
up to his title so long as he gives us such 





vigorous work as this. The sketch of an 
intended tarring and feathering whieh winds 
up this number, and in which a wicked major 
very nearly meets with condign punishment 
for his introduction of aristocratic and British 
vice into the pure atmosphere of Canada, is 
very good indeed. Grorce SarInTsBuRY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


My Chief and I; or, Six Months in Natal 
after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By Atherton 
Wylde. (Chapman and Hall.) ‘My Chief 
and I” are the late Col. Durnford and Mr. 
Atherton Wylde, who first served under his 
‘‘ chief,” then a captain of Royal Engineers, at 
Gibraltar. Circumstances having obliged Mr. 
Wylde to leave the army, he went to seek his 
fortune in Natal, and at Durban he fell in with 
Col. Durnford early in 1874. The colonel 
treated him with kindness and confidence, and 
took him with him on an expedition to destroy 
the passes in the Drakensberg range, so as to 
make it impossible for horsemen to enter 
Natal on that side or for cattle to be carried off 
over the mountains. Soon after the conclusion 
of this expedition, Mr. Wylde returned to 
England and wrote the present book while the 
events recounted in it were fresh in his mind. 
He wrote it chiefly in honour of Col. Durnford, 
to whom he submitted the MS. before venturing 
into print. The colonel’s answer was :——‘‘ My 
dear boy, publish your book when I am dead 
and gone, if you like; but not before.” The 
disastrous day of Isandhlwana hastened this 
publication, which seemed indefinitely post- 
poned. The gallant Durnford had made so 
deep an impression on the mind and affections 
of his subaltern that the latter determined to 
give to the public all he knew of one he s0 
honoured and admired. The events, indeed, so 
minutely recorded in this work have long been 
superseded by others of far more importance 
and interest ; but it can never be unprofitableto 
have a record of so gallant, brave, and humane 
a soldier for the instruction of others. The 
most striking characteristics of this fine officer 
as depicted by Mr. Wylde are his humanity and 
strict sense of justice. These two qualities are 
constantly recurring in striking contrast to the 
cupidity, dishonesty, and cruelty of the 
colonists. Of their cruelty the author writes: 
—‘One’s blood runs cold at the repetition of 
such horrors, but burns with shame and indig- 
nation that they were inflicted in the name of 
the English Government upon an innocent and 
helpless people.” These were the Putini tribe, 
to obtain justice for whom Col. Durnford spared 
no exertion, and incurre€ the enmity of the 
colonists. He assured Mr. Wylde that the 
facts related in his book respecting this tribe 
were strictly correct. It is to be feared that, in 
spite of the promises made to Col. Durn- 
ford, but scanty justice has been done to this 
unfortunate people, and now that he is gone 
there is the less prospect of full reparation being 
made to them. Should Mr. Wylde again appear 
as an author we would suggest more reticence 
with regard to his own private affairs and pros- 
pects. 


Spiritual Evolution. By J. P.B. (Triibner.) 
The author of this bizarre little volume is 
evidently a man of considerable knowledge and 
wide culture. He has read and quotes from 
Mr. Darwin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. Maudsley, 
and other leading evolutionists. He has even 
studied Mind, Nature, and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and is well up in the views of Mr. Romanes 
on Medusae and M. Paul Broca on Anthropology. 
But, with all his knowledge and culture, he 
seems a very pronounced and hopeless spiritualist 
of the deepest dye. Side by side with diagrams 
of the neryous systems of inyertebrata we 
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find such astonishing statements as these: 
“Spiritualists are assured, on the testimony 
of intelligent spirits of different grades, that 
there are different spheres in the spirit world 
which appear to be simply different parts of 
that weld to which spirits gravitate naturally 
according to their different degrees of advance- 
ment ;” ‘‘ It is a commendable characteristic of 
those spirits who show the greatest amount 
of mental power that they constantly recom- 
mend investigators to use their own judgment ;” 
or, ‘‘ The spirit manifesting through the organ- 
ism of Mrs. Jennie §. Rudd,” &c. The 
author’s view would appear to be that there is 
in every man a spiritual body, ‘‘ not, as might 
be supposed, an immaterial essence, but ap- 
parently another form of matter, more tenuous, 
and less subject to our physical law of 
gravity;” and that this spiritual body has 
always undergone, and will after death continue 
to undergo, a parallel evolution to that of the 
physical body. He admits, however, that 
modern spiritualism is threatened with destruc- 
tion “by imposture on the one hand, and the 
vacuity and mischievous falsehoods of un- 
developed spirits on the other.” Perhaps if he 
follows up these two clues he may succeed in 
clearing his brain of its cobwebs. The book is 
prettily printed on corrugated paper, with 
dainty green margin lines, and altogether pre- 
sents an appropriately aesthetic and mystical 
appearance. 


THE anonymous author of A Village Life 
(Glasgow: Maclehose) is a great reinforcement 
to the school of modern Scotch poets in- 
cluding Dr. Walter C. Smith and Profs. Veitch, 
Rankine, and Nichol, whose works are issued 
by the publisher to the University of Glas- 
gow. The title suggests Crabbe; and there 
are touches here and there that remind one of 
the past master of realism in quiet life and 
verve. But the author owes more to such 
writers as John Wilson, Thomas Aird, and 
otherreverent—but notreverend—photographers 
of Scotch ‘‘ humble,” but morally aristocratic, 
circles. Still, the quiet, emphatically “‘ pawky ” 
humour and the suppressed pathos with which 
he deals with such subjects as ‘‘ The Village,” 
‘‘The Parson,” ‘‘The Kirk,” ‘‘The Beadle,” 
“The Squire,” and ‘‘My Lady” are all his 
own. He is strongest in description; this 
picture of a schoolmaster will be acknowledged 
to be perfect by all who are acquainted with the 
actual life of a Scotch village before the Educa- 
tion Act was passed :— 


** A shabby pedant, if you will, 
With rumpled hair and wrinkled face, 
And full gray eyes beneath a brow 
Rounded and high, and just a trace 
Of humour on the working lips.” 


The leading moral characteristic of the book is 
a gentle, almost melancholy attachment to the 
past, accompanied by a tolerant but sometimes 
mildly sarcastic appreciation of the material and 
spiritual activities of the present. There is 
hardly a weak line in the whole; it abounds in 
happy phrases such as ‘‘ uproarious gravity,” 
which perfectly hits off the demeanour of the 
“* priests and laymen” who constitute a Scotch 
School Board, and in lines like these on Willie, 
the Beadle :— 


‘* In the soft liquid of his eyes 
A dainty, pawky wisdom lies,” 


The author quite unnecessarily predicts ‘‘ the 
dust-bin ” for his volume. It does not seek ‘‘ to 
soar above the Aonian mount,” but in its own 
“line” it is strong, and is bound to live and 
grow in public favour. It is to be hoped that 
the little leisure of an incessantly active life 
will allow the author to write more, and give 
full swing to his keen powers of observation, 
analysis, and description. Here he seems to 
have given only three-fourths of himself. 





THE new volume of the Jransactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature contains several 
papers of considerable interest. Oapt. R. F. 
Burton compares the mysterious Ogham runes 
of Ireland with an equally mysterious Arabic 
system known as El-Mushajjar. Mr. C. F. 
Keary describes the earthly paradise of European 
folk-lore, a myth often in opposition to the 
ordinary Christian belief, as it placed the abode 
of bliss in the West and beyond the sea. Mr. 
Keary considers this to have been a myth of the 
soul’s journey after death which had taken 
form before our Indo-Germanic ancestors had 
migrated from their original home in Asia, It 
afterwards took a more prosaic consistence, and 
may not have been without influence upon 
geographical discovery. Mr.0.H. E. Carmichael 
describes the Rubens Centenary. Mr. J. W. 
Redhouse vindicates the poetical character of 
the Turkish people by a number of selections 
and translations. Incidentally he shows how 
baseless is the calumny that the Moslems regard 
woman as unworthy of immortality. This 
error, though exposed by Sale when translating 
the Koran, still survives. Several passages in 
the Koran show that Mohammed held that 
“believing women” would share in Paradise, 
and a fine elegy on a lady by Fazil is cited with 
the same object. Among other selections he 
gives an impromptu written in the album of the 
Princess of Wales by Fuad Pasha :— 


**Thy countenance a radiant mirror is, wherein 
The fairest beauties of the mind resplendent glow. 
Could artist’s pencil truly paint thy crowning 

worth, 
No other semblance would the charming picture 
show.” 

Mr. E. W. Brabrook shows that Sir Thomas 

More became a member of the Society of 

Advocates, commonly called Doctors’ Commons, 

in 1514, a fact that has hitherto escaped the 

biographers of that great Englishman. The 
volume concludes with an article on poetry by 

Mr. G. W. Moon, who has culled definitions and 

Psa soso from many authors and illustrated 

them by verses of his own, a proceeding equally 

notable for its superfluity and temerity. 


Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in seiner 
Archiologie. Von Dr. Heinrich Bloch. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) Dr. Bloch holds a middle 
position between those who deny Josephus any 
sense of historical truth and those who, like 
Gfrorer, following some early Fathers, place him 
side by side with the most esteemed historians 
of antiquity. He thinks that, while the state- 
ments of Josephus are to be used with the 
utmost caution in matters which affect himself 
personally, he is both accurate and trustworth 
in his use of traditional and literary material. 
To prove the latter point, Dr. Bloch investigates 
the relation of Josephus to his literary sources 
—Jewish, Hellenistic, and classical. Headds a 
brief chapter on the oral sources to which Jose- 
phus probably had access. The reason of thisis 
that, when Josephus comes to the period of the 
Roman emperors, he indulges in a number of 
picturesque episodes which have no connexion 
with his immediate subject, and have all the air 
of being derived from eye-witnesses. The 
friendly relation between Josephus and Agrippa 
II. gives a ready means of accounting for this 
fuller treatment of the history. In the earlier 
part of Dr. Bloch’s work, we may notice his 
careful examination of Josephus’ relation to 
Nikolaus of Damascus, the apocryphal Book of 
Ezra, and the supposed memoirs of Herod the 
Great. In fact, he shows that whenever, in 
the course of his historical reading, Josephus 
found anything, however unimportant, bearing 
on Jewish history he carefully inserted it in its 
proper chronological place. 

THE fourth volume of the English translation 
of M. Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon the First 
(Macmillan) has just appeared. It comprises 





only the last part of the fifth and, unhappily, 
final volume of the original work, and brings 
the reader down to the end of 1811. Readers 
of the earlier volumes know that the translator 
has done his work well, and will welcome the 
completion of his task. 


Mr. Taytor’s First Principles of Modern 
History, 1815—1879 (Relfe Bros.), contains a 
good many facts that are true, and some that 
are not true, such as that the present King of 
Greece was ever known as Prince George of 
Denmark, or that Prince Louis Napoleon, ‘“‘ by 
the 2nd of December, 1851, had overturned 
the Repnblic, of which he was President, and 
caused himself to be elected Emperor of the 
French.” The little work winds up with an 
elaborate defence of the foreign policy of the 
present Cabinet. Perhaps the most curious 
thing in it is an Introduction on the subject of 
home politics, which the author seems to have 
studied in the school of Delolme rather than 
in that of Mr. Bagehot. His definition of a 
Republic is as follows :— 


‘* A Republic differs from the two former forms of 
government,”’ i.e., Absolute and Limited Monarchy, 
**in that the office ofthe chief ruler is open to the 
whole body of citizens ; that the ruler is appointed 
by the people for a certain period of time; that at 
the end of that period he lays down his power and 
becomes again a private citizen; and that he may 
then be called to account for any wrong he may 
have done while in power.” 


If Mr. Taylor would think as well as write he 
would see what a bad definition this is. It will 
not in fact fit exactly the case of any one of the 
Republics which are famous in history. It 
will not suit Athens or Switzerland, which had 
no chief ruler at all, or the Provinces of 
the United Netherlands, where the Stadt- 
holder was appointed for life, or even the 
United States of America, where the President 
may not only be called to account at the 
end of his term of office, but, as Andrew Johnson 
found out, in the middle of his term of office, 
Yet a writer who can deliberately compile such 
adefinition tells us that his former books have 
had a ‘‘ favourable reception at the hands of the 
press, the teaching profession, and the public 
generally.” 


The Veil Removed. By James Oopner, M.A., 
Vicar of Elstow. (Remington.) This little 
volume is interesting as a sign of the times. 
It is written by a beneficed clergyman of the 
Church of England, and its chief object is to 
show that evolution is not contrary to Church 
doctrine, or at least to a somewhat pantheistic 
Christianity. Such an attempt proves at any 
rate that the evolution theory has entered on 
the second stage of its existence—the stage of 
reconciliations, harmonies, and compromises. 
Such headings as ‘“‘On Creation by Natural 
Evolution,” ‘‘ Spontaneous Generation,” ‘‘ Eyo- 
lution of Man,” ‘‘Incredibility of the Narra- 
tive” [of the Flood], ‘‘ Evolution of ag em 
Belief,” ‘Knowledge in the Time of the Jeho- 
vist,” ‘‘How Language was Invented,” and 
“On Praying for Fair Weather” mark in 
themselves an enormous revolution. Mr. 
Copner’s book contains little that is either 
strikingly original or remarkably well pre- 
sented; but it blinks very few scientific or 
critical facts, and speaks out its author’s mind 
with commendable fearlessness. On the other 
hand, Mr. Oopner evidently feels that modern 
thought has somewhat loosened the groundwork 
of his faith in immortality, and he has recourse 
to the very doubtful aid of ghost stories and 
spiritualism to strengthen the tottering edifice. 
‘* Although,” he observes, ‘‘ the greater number 
of so-called mediums are mere cheats and char- 
latans who, for their own base ends, are not 
ashamed to reap advantage from the gullibility 
of fools; still, allowing for all this, there remains 
a residuum of facts which no hypothesis of 
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trickery or delusion can satisfactorily account 
for.” “Mr. Herbert Spencer would smile to find 
the primitive ghost theory reappearing in the 
last resort to prop up a dubious orthodoxy. 
But it is a pity that Mr. Oopner should have 
admitted so damaging a sentence into a volume 
of otherwise interesting essays, calculated to do 
some good among the class to whom they are 
addressed. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Rev. T. E. Gibson has been making re- 
searches among the papers of the Blundells of 
Crosby, an old Roman Catholic family of 
Lancashire, who endured much persecution and 
many losses in consequence of their adherence 
to the ‘‘ old faith.” One result of these enquiries 
will be the publication by Messrs. Longman 
and Oo. of a selection from the commonplace 
book of William Blundell, a Cavalier, and one 
of the refugees who returned from Breda with 
Charles II. Blundell appears to have been a 
man of an enquiring turn, fond of examining 
anything new and strange, and taking pleasure 
in exactness and measurement, and in con- 
sequence many of the entries in his common- 
place book have a special value. 


M. RENAN is expected to arrive in England 
at the beginning of April. He will deliver the 
Hibbert Lectures in London, and pay a long- 
promised visit to Prof. Max Miiller in Oxford. 


TuHE first number of a new weekly periodical, 
published at Manchester—the Lducational 
Chronicle—will contain an article on ‘‘ Univer- 
sities—Scotch and English,” by Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins, of the Owens College. 


OnE book at least sold with Dr. Laing’s library 
did not fetch an extravagant price. The surrep- 
titious issue of the Contemplations on Life and 
Death, afterwards published in an authorised 
form under the title of Manchester al Mondo, was 
sold for fifteen shillings, and isunderstood to have 
passed into the curious library of a Lancashire 
collector who had been many years on the look- 
out for it. This little book of devotional essays, 
which at one time was considered a very appro- 
priate gift for the attenders at funerals, is being 
reprinted by Messrs. Pickering, under the edi- 
torial care of Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., who is 
contributing a memoir of its author which, 
although brief, will be the most adequate yet 
= of Henry Montagu, first Earl of Man- 
chester. 


Mrs. PFEIFFER’S new poem, based on the 
tradition attaching to Roslin Chapel, and 
entitled ‘‘ The Pillar of Praise,” will appear in 
= _February number of the Contemporary 

ev1ew,. 


WirH the new year the business of Messrs. 
William Collins, Sons and Co., publishers, 
Glasgow and London, becomes a limited 
liability company. Two of the old partners 
retire—Mr. John Morison upon a well-earned 
competency, and Mr. John Walker, the latter 
to begin a new business as a publisher and 
wholesale manufacturing and export stationer, 
under the style of John Walker and Co., at 96 
Farringdon Street. 


Within a Circle, by Emily M. Harris, shortly 
to be published by Messrs. Marcus Ward and 
Co., will contain descriptions of work done by 
English Jews for each other. 


WE understand that Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. will publish in the spring an English- 
Persian Dictionary by Mr. A. N. W. Martin, of 
the India Office, the able translator of the 
Anwiri Suhaili. This gentleman’s attainments 
as a practical Oriental scholar are of a high 
order; and the exceptional opportunities which 
he has enjoyed of reading and translating 
native compositions and newspapers published 





at the present day in Persia, and not obtainable, 
as a rule, in England, give him special advan- 
tages for the task he has undertaken. The 
main object of the Dictionary is to assist 
students in acquiring the modern idiomatic 
Persian; and the services of an_ intelligent 
Shirizi have been made available for revision 
of the MS. leaves. Some notion of the forth- 
coming volume may be formed from the fact 
that there will be in it probably 15,000 to 
20,000 words, many of which have never been 
heretofore committed to writing, and are com- 
paratively little known to any European. 


THE opening of the Library of the British 
Museum till seven p.m., which the introduction 
of the electric light has rendered practicable for 
some weeks, has brought thither a great crowd 
of persons anxious to profit by their new privi- 
leges, and the return to Parliament of the 
readers for the current year will no doubt show 
a large increase in their number over those 
who have attended during previous years. To 
supply the additional accommodation rendered 
necessary by these fresh readers, nearly a hun- 
dred extra seats were provided by the trustees 
after Christmas. At the ends of the lines of 
seats which front the centre of the room have 
been erected some further shelves, on which will 
soon be placed the more recent books of refer- 
ence. Although further improvements must be 
introduced into the management of the British 
Museum before it can be pronounced satisfactory 
to the reading world in every detail, all literary 
students will recognise with pleasure the desire 
of the trustees to bring home to the public the 
advantages of the great institution under their 
charge. 


THE Timber Trades’ Journal, which for the 
last seven years has been published fortnightly, 
will, on and after January 3, appear weekly. 
The size of the journal will be considerably 
enlarged. 


Mr. J. E. A. Steccart, B.A., Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Mathematical 
Master at Clifton College, Bristol, has been 
appointed to the Fielden Lectureship in Mathe- 
matics in the Owens College, vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. A. T. Bentley, M.A., to the 

rincipalship of the Firth College, Sheffield. 
Mr. Steggall graduated as second wrangler in 
January 1878, and subsequently gained the 
First Smith’s Prize. There were twenty can- 
didates. 


Sketch is announced to appear weekly under 
the editorship of Mr. Reginald Shirley Brooks, 
son of the late editor of Punch. 


Pror. RoserTson SmirH has started for 
Jiddah, where he intends to spend several weeks 
for the sake of making acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the Arabic dialect spoken in 
that part of the country. He will then proceed 
to Aden, and possibly strike from thence into 
the interior. 


THE novelette in the forthcoming number of 
the New Quarterly Magazine will be entitled 
‘* Michael and I,” by Julian Sturges. The 
same number will contain, among other articles, 
one on Middle-Class Education, by the Rev. 
Mark Pattison ; and oneon Westminster School, 
in continuation of the series on ‘‘Our Public 
Schools” which was commenced last year. 


Messrs. C. KEGAN Pavt AND Co. will publish 
next week a memoir of the late Dr. Philip P. 
Carpenter, whose labours as a naturalist, a 
philanthropist, and a sanitary reformer, both at 
home and abroad, show him to have been a 
worthy member of the family which included 
such names as those of Dr. William B. Carpen- 
ter, the eminent physiologiet, and his sister, 
Mary Carpenter, the equally eminent philan- 
thropist. 


ProF, FRANKLAND’S long-looked-for work on 





Water Analysis will be ready for publication, 
by Mr. Van Voorst, during January. 


A LIMITED liability company—the Grosvenor 
Library (Limited)—has been formed for the 
purpose of establishing a new circulating library 
in the West End of London. The site selected 
adjoins the Grosvenor Gallery. 


To-DAY a new journal entirely devoted to the 
interests of the Eastern and Mediterranean 
Powers, and to the development of their rela- 
tions with the West—to be called The Hast—is 
to make its appearance in London. 


M. MaRIzErTE, who has lately been created a 
Pasha, bas just returned to Cairo from Paris in 
considerably better health. 


THE Librarian Bodemann, of Hanover (as we 
learn from the Bund), has discovered in the 
Gottingen Library the famous ‘ Reckoning 
Machine” of Leibnitz. This wonderful instru- 
ment, which at one time attracted the astonish- 
ment and admiration of all Europe, was in- 
vented by the philosopher during a long stay in 
Paris in 1672. The machine can not only add 
and subtract, but even divide and multiply. 
Herr Bodemann has recoyered this unique 
treasure for Hanover. 


THE present flourishing condition of journal- 
istic literature in Hungary makes it a matter 
of interest to note that the first native 
Hungarian newspaper, the Magyar Hirmondé 
‘‘Hungarian Courier”), was started on 

anuary 1, 1780, exactly a hundred years ago, 
by Mathias Raith, at Pozsony (Pressburg). As 
to the progress made from time to time in the 
publication of journals in the national lan- 
guage, we may mention that fifty years ago 
the number of Magyar periodicals was ten, 
that during the Revolution of 1848-49 it was 
over eighty, but after the suppression of the 
Revolution fell to nine. From 1867, the date 
of the restoration of the Constitution, to the 
year 1878 the number of Magyar periodicals 
rose from eighty to 284, of which latter nearly 
half were published at Budapest, and the 
remainder at seyenty-one other localities. 


Pror. Francis J. Cuixp, of Harvard, has 
printed a specimen of his proposed new com- 
parative-text edition, in quarto, of his well- 
known collection of English and Scotch ballads. 
Gil Brenton is the ballad chosen ; seven versions 
of it are printed from Jamieson’s MS., Scott’s 
Minstrelsy, Cromek’s Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song, Buchan’s Ancient Ballads, Elizabeth 
Cochrane’s Song-Book, Motherwell’s MS. and 
Minstrelsy, and Herd’s Scots Song. An ex- 
haustive Introduction sums up the differences 
of the seven versions, and gives an account of 
all the like Swedish and Danish ballads, and 
the Billie Blin, or Burlow Beanie, of ballad- 
lore—a demon sometimes serviceable, sometimes 
malignant. No such thorough work has been 
done elsewhere in English on this ballad as 
Prof. Child’s Introduction and texts. 


THE late Prof. Shirley, in his Catalogue of 
John Wiclif’s Original Works, calls the atten- 
tion of scholars to Wiclif’s unpublished writings. 
Dr. Buddensieg, of the Vitzthum Gymnasium, 
Dresden, has recently transcribed all Wiclif’s 

olemical tracts out of the MSS. at Vienna and 

rague, and is preparing the most important 
of them—that entitled De Christo et suo Adver- 
sario Antichristo—for publication in the annual 
Programme of his school. The tract consists of 
fifteen chapters. Dr. Buddensieg has collated 
six MSS. to ensure the correctness of the text, 
and will add an Introduction, a description of 
the MSS., and critical notes. Messrs. Teubner, 
of Leipzig, will supply copies of the Programme. 


Messrs. HARPER AND Bros. have just pub- 
lished a book on Civil Service in England, by 
the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, the successor of 
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Mr. G. W. Curtis as chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. It is described 
as a ‘‘ historical and practical report on the evils 
of the spoils system in England, and on the 
successful working of the remedy.” 


In the November number of the Propugnatore 
Signor A. Neri publishes an ‘“ Epistola di Fra 
Leonardo da Fivizzano, dell’ Ordine di Sancto 
Augustino, a tutti i veri amici di Jesu Christo 
Crocifixo.” It is directed against Savonarola, 
and was written May 12, 1487, after Savonarola’s 
protest against the decree prohibiting all friars 
from preaching in consequence of the dis- 
turbances in Santa Reparata. Fra Leonardo’s 
letter is reproduced from a contemporary 
printed copy, which the editor believes to be 
unique, and which is unknown to the collectors 
of Savonaroliana. 

The History of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, 
B.C. 681-668, is the title of a new volume in 
preparation for Triibner’s Oriental Series, and 
is by Ernest A. Budge, M.R.AS., Christ’s, Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It is to contain the Assyrian 
text copied from the original cylinders and 
tablets in the British Museum collection. Each 
word will be fully analysed, and, where pos- 
sible, eompared with the cognate roots in the 
other Semitic languages; and the ideographs 
will be explained by extracts from the bilingual 
syllabaries. Thisis, we believe, the first attempt 
to explain and analyse a whole Assyrian text yet 
made in England. Mr. Budge is also engaged 
> 7 preparation of an Assyrian Reading 

(00 


THE edition of the Captivi of Plautus by 
Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Glas- 
gow, announced as in preparation some months 
ago, will be ready next week. It will contain 
a revised text and complete collation of the 
Vatican and British Museum MSS., a facsimile 
specimen of the Codex Britannicus, and an 
Appendix containing a large number of emen- 
dations of Bentley upon the whole of Plautus 
existing in MS. in the British Museum, and 
now published for the first time. The work 
will be published by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Allen. 


THE forthcoming number of the Revue 
Historique contains: ‘‘Condition civile des Juifs 
du Oomtat Venaissin pendant le Séjour des 
Papes & Avignon,” by E. Bardinet; ““Un Cor- 
falre normand, Jean Doublet de Honfleur,” b 
Ch. Bréard; ‘‘ Napoléon I. et le Roi Louis,” 
by Du Casse, &c. 


UnvER the title We are Brothers, a collection 
of poems in German and Italian has been pub- 
lished at Milan by Prof. Nicolo Claus, the 
author of several of the poems. His ‘ Die 
Zwei Sterbenden” is rendered into Italian by 
Stoppani. Itis an episode of the war of 1870-71. 
The ballad, “Zwei Volker,” by Felice Cavyal- 
lotti (born 1842), was written on the occasion of 
the visit of the German Emperor to King Victor 
Emanuel. Felice Cavallotti, Deputy to the 
Italian Parliament, has been for many years a 
public character in Italy as duellist, warrior, 
and writer. He is the author of prize poems on 
Guido, Agnese, and Alcibiades. Other pieces in 
Prof. Claus’s collection are by Barayalle, 
Carducci, Stoppani, &c. 


Dr. Kart VoLiMOLiER, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature at the 
University of Erlangen, has just edited, with 
notes, a Spanish Treatise on Precious Stones of 
the Fifteenth Century, by an unknown author, 
from the unique MS. in the British Museum 
(Add. 21,245). The same industrious editor is 
also publishing the Poema del Cid, from a unique 
MS. at Madrid, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary ; and has in preparation the Old- 
French romance, Octavian, from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library (Hatton, 100). 





Mr. WARREN asks us to notice the following 
errata in his letter on ‘‘ Irish Missals ” in the 
last number of the ACADEMY :—In 3 the thirty- 
fourth letter should be ‘“‘q;” and in 5 for 
** diclir ” read “ dichir.” 

M. W. van Eys writes :— 

** Prof. Sayce’s words such weight in philo- 
logical matters that he will, no doubt, allow me to 
point out in his friendly review of my Grammaire 
comparée des Dialectes basques a statement which 
may possibly be misunderstood, namely, the 
influence of Prince Bonaparte’s Verbe basque on my 
own theories on this subject. I do not possess 
Prince Bonaparte’s work, and all I know of it is 
through M. Vinson’s articles inthe Revue de Lin- 
guistique. Two theories on the same subject could 
not be more opposed to each other than the Prince’s 
and mine ; the one excludes the other.” 


AT a meeting of literary men, held on Octo- 
ber 14 at Tilsit, it was resolved to found a Lithu- 
anian Fo)lk-Lore Society, for the preservation of 
the ancient language and popular traditions of 
Lithuania. The ancient language of the Lithu- 
anians, the most archaic among the living 
languages of the Aryan family, is fast dying 
out, as German, Polish, and Russian are daily 
gaining ground upon it on all sides; and the 
popular songs, tales, and myths of the Lithu- 
anians are threatened with the same fate. It is 
high time, therefore, that the existing remains 
of their primitive civilisation, which have long 
since attracted the notice of scholars, should be 
collected and preserved from unmerited oblivion. 
Though a great deal has been accomplished in 
that way by the researches of Schleicher and 
others, the stock of ancient legends, traditions, 
and words is so considerable that the united 
efforts of many scholars are required in order to 
collect and sift it. Among the members of the 
committee which has been formed, we find the 
names of Miklosich, Nesselmann, Pott, and 
others prominent in the field of Slav 
philology. Intending members are requested 
to send their contributions to the treasurer of 
the Lithuanian Fo’k-Lore Society, Dr. F. 
Siemering, Tilsit, Prussia. The publications of 
the society will be sent gratis to members. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Antiquary. Edited by Edward Walford, 
M.A. No. 1 (January, 1880). The first number 
of a new magazine is commonly a very good 
one. The Antiquary is certainly no exception 
to the rule. If its editor can keep up to the 
very high level which he has attained, it will be 
a valuable addition to historical literature. Dr. 
Hayman contributes the first portion of what 
seems likely to be a most interesting account of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. There have been several 
ignorant little books written about this place 
before, but we imagine that in future Dr. 
Hayman’s memoir will be the one which his- 
torians will consult. Mr. George Seton’s short 
article on the Parochial Registers of England is 
important, but we wish it had been longer. 
Every antiquary knows that they are at present 
treated in a most careless manner. As they 
contain information of a priceless kind which 
does not exist elsewhere, it is the plain duty 
of the Government to put them in a place of 
safety, where they may be consulted with ease. 
The account of the siege of Colchester from a 
broadside in the British Museum is valuable. 
We doubt whether it contains any facts which 
may not be gathered by a painstaking person 
from the great mass of Civil War literature that 
has come down to us; but we have it here ina 
compact form, and accompanied by a very 
useful plan of the old town. It is not quite fair 
to speak of the resistance of ‘‘ the loyal town 
to a body of fanatical and unprincipled rebels.” 
Fairfax and the officers—Ireton, Rainborowe, 
&c.—who were with him on that occasion were 
not fanatics, and the loyalty spoken of was in 





the defending army who had got hold of the 
town, not by any means in the Colchestrians 
themselves. 


THE currentnumber of the China Review opens 
with a translation by Mr. Jamieson of a chap- 
ter from the General Code of Laws regulating 
the export and shipping trades of the empire, as 
well as the relations to be observed between the 
Chinese and the Miaou-tsze and the less civilised 
inhabitants of Formosa. In it we find that, 
with a caution suggestive of weakness, the law 
forbids Chinamen from entering the parts of 
Formosa occupied by the natives under pain of 
receiving a hundred blows, and any man 
marrying a Formosan woman renders himself 
liable to banishment for three years. The 
regulations limiting the article of export are 
stringent in the extreme, and any infraction of 
them is declared to be punishable by death. 
This chapter, in common with the whole 
Chinese law, is evidence how the Government, 
by the loss of its legitimate control over the 
people, is driven to maintain the outward 
appearance of order by force and oppression. 
The list of new Cantonese words contributed by 
Mr. Parker is interesting as showing how 
rapidly that dialect is breaking loose from the 
written language, and overstepping the hard- 
and-fast line within which the inelastic char- 
acters have so long bound it. Only two 
instances are given of the recent adoption of 
English words into the dialect, namely, kot for 
(the supreme) court, and mak for mop; but, as 
might be expected, the onomatopoeic element is 
largely represented. Another list of some value 
is that of the Corean pronunciation of a collec- 
tion of about 400 Chinese characters. The 
importance of such lists in enabling us to arrive 
at the ancient pronunciation of Chinese is well 
known; and this one, though evidently pre- 
serving @ more modern pronunciation than that 
found either in Japan or Cochin-China, will re- 
pay study. Among the Notes and Queries is a 
note by Dr. Bushell, of Peking, on the “‘ Terra- 
cotta Vase with Supposed Chinese Inscription ” 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that Dr. Bushell 
finds nothing Chinese in the inscription. 








THE CONFERENCE OF HEAD-MASTERS. 


THE annual conference of head-masters was 
held at Eton on December 19 and 20, under the 
presidency of Dr. Hornby. The meetings for 
discussion took place in the new drill-hall, 
which, with a number of workshops, has recently 
been built for the school by one of the moat 
popular of Eton masters and old Etonians, Mr. 
Warre. The first subject brought forward was 
the Teaching of Modern Languages, papers on 
which, by Mr. Bowen, of Harrow, and Mr. 
Bull, of Marlborough, had been already cir- 
culated among members of the conference. The 
opener of the discussion held that the disci- 
plinary value of French and German was similar 
in kind, but interior in degree, to that of 
classical training; that if an aver boy, 
with comparatively short time for study, were 
trained in modern languages, his attainments, 
besides being practically useful, were more 
likely to serve as a basis for future study; and 
that scholarly, intellectual teaching was indis- 
pensable, In the course of the discussion, Dr. 
Butler pointed out the difference between the 
intellectual effort required to turn English into 
a modern language and that demanded by the 
writing of Latin prose. The latter he char- 
acterised as a ‘‘macadamising” process, and 
illustrated the difficulty by suggesting for trans- 
lation a passage from an election speech of Mr. 
Disraeli’s :—‘‘ The spirit of the age points to 
unrestricted competition, and no statesman 
can withstand the genius of his epoch.” He 
also charmed his audience by illustrating 
the value of original composition in modern 
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languages from Villette, and from the per- 
sonal experience of Charlotte Bronté as related 
by Mrs. Gaskell. Then followed a short but 
animated discussion of Dr. Lyon Playfair’s 
Bill for the Registration of Teachers. On the 
one side, it was urged that it was the thin edge 
of the wedge that might imperceptibly extend 
the range of Government interference, and en- 
croach on theindependence of the higher schools ; 
on the other, attention was called to the real 
danger to the community from the present state 
of things, when any person, however illiterate, 
may open a school, and to the long-continued 
and earnest efforts of private schoolmasters to 
obtain the protection and the professional 
status which a measure like that organising 
the medical profession would afford. On 
Friday, after the report of the committee, in- 
cluding a letter from Mr. Oscar Browning on 
the work of the Cambridge Syndicate for the 
training of teachers, had been read, the confer- 
ence passed to the question of Entrance 
Scholarships at the Universities. The committee 
had«ecommended limitation of such scholarships 
to £50 for two years, to be continued if the scholar 
deserved it by his work at college, and to be 
augmented in cases of poverty. They also 
desired that competitions should be less 
frequent. The discussion was the most 
animated of the meeting, and showed how 
important a factor in the life of schools the 
competition for college scholarships has become. 
That it has opened the doors of the universities 
to many deserving men, that it has largely con- 
tributed, by the infusion of new blood, to the 
present vigorous life of the universities them- 
selves, and that it has acted as a healthy 
stimulus to the schools is undeniable. But is 
there no danger lest, on the one hand, the aims 
of the schoolmaster should be vulgarised, and 
lest, on the other, the higher education should be 
looked upon as an expensive luxury which a 
lad of narrow means can only pursue by the aid 
of endowments, spent rather to lighten his 
personal expenses than to improve the teaching 
he receives? The meeting concluded with an 
eloquent tribute from Dr. Butler to the past 
glories of Eton, and anticipations of an equally 
glorious future (sua si bona norint), which those 
who were privileged to hear it will not easily 
forget. 








OBITUARY. 
MR. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


A FEELING of regret at the sudden removal from 
this world of a man of letters who for thirty 
years has been unwearied in supplying amuse- 
ment and instruction must have risen in the 
minds of most readers in our country a few days 
ago. When Mr. Hepworth Dixon had composed 
his first work (John Howard and the Prison 
World of Europe) it was only after repeated 
refusals that he could find a _ publisher 
sufficiently enterprising to venture on its 
publication. At the time of his death the 
products of his pen were anxiously sought for 
by competing publishers, and were translated 
into the language of every Continental nation. 
Mr. Dixon was a native of Lancashire, being 
born in Newton Street, Ancoats, a suburb of 
Manchester, on June 30, 1821, and was educated 
at Over Darwen. Like many other men of talent, 
from the present Prime Minister downwards, 
he was at first doomed to the drudgery of a 
lawyer’s office, but followed the natural bent 
of his mind in penning “a stanza when he 
should engross.”’ He tried his ‘‘ ’prentice-hand ” 
in literature on the Cheltenham Journal, but 
soon abandoned it for life in London, and made 
his appearance before a larger circle of news- 
paper readers with a series of letters in the Daily 
News on the literature of the lower orders and 
the London prisons. When his volume on John 
Howard (1849) had attracted the attention of 





the public and passed through several editions, 
these contributions to the Daily News were re- 

ublished in a book-form. Mr. Dixon’s 

istorical biography of William Penn (1851) 
materially increased his reputation by his 
vigorous defence of the character of the great 
Quaker against the charges brought by Lord 
Macaulay in the first two volumes of his History 
of England. The historian never acknowledged 
the justice of Mr. Dixon’s defence by modera- 
ting his censures on William Penn; he treated 
Mr. Dixon, as he did the rest of his assailants, 
with an unbroken silence: but when death 
seized him the volume which he held in his 
hand was Mr. Dixon’s biography of Penn. His 
next biography was that of one of England’s 
greatest admirals, Robert Blake, and every 
reader of that stirring life will remember with 
delight the description of the career of the 
great Somersetshire hero. For many years he 
had been a valued contributor in historical 
criticism to our contemporary the Athenaeum ; 
and on his return, in 1853, from a lengthened 
tour through Europe, he was summoned to fill 
the post of editor. For sixteen years, during a 
period of great activity in the book-world, he 
was responsible for its verdicts on the literature 
of the day ; and when the time shall arise for a 
detailed history of English letters since 1851 
the criticisms which he suggested and directed 
must not be overlooked. The travels of Mr. 
Dixon extended far aud wide into both hemi- 
spheres, and every country he visited formed 
the subject of an entertaining volume. He 
explored the Biblical scenery of Palestine and 
the surrounding countries in 1864, and the 
result was seen in a vivid picture of the 
Holy Land. A protracted visit to the United 
States supplied the local colouring for two of his 
most popular works—New America and Spiritual 
Wives. Both these works were frequently reprinted 
in this country and in the New World, and 
provoked a vigorous rejoinder in German 
from Count E. von Kranitz. An equal measure 
of success attended his portraiture of Free 
Russia, which was translated into French, 
German, and Italian. Hardly a year has 
passed since he suspended the compilation of his 
closing volumes on Royal Windsor for a visit to 
our recent acquisition in the East, and for the 
production of his popular description of British 
Cyprus. It was during a visit to Spain in 1873 
that he formed the idea, and laid the frame- 
work, of his History of Two Queens, Catharine 
of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. Mr. Dixon was 
an enthusiastic worker in the field of historical 
literature; and, although the experts in special 
subjects loudly asserted that the works which 
he produced in swift succession proceeded 
rather from a skilful use of the toils of others 
than from days passed by himeelf in exploring 
the hidden treasures at the Record Office and 
the Museum, these depreciating criticisms were 
powerless to avert the popular applause which 
always attended him. Such works as Her 
Majesty's Tower and Royal Windsor have circu- 
lated in thousands when the volumes of more 
laborious students have as yet only been sold by 
tens. Mr. Dixon ventured upon every branch of 
literature. He was by turns poet, novelist, and 
politician ; for two of the latest creations of his 
fertile brain were in fiction, and his political 
opinions tempted him into printing several ad- 
dresses on free voting and our representative 
system. Butitisas a vivid portrayer of foreign 
travel, and as a brilliant painter of historic 
scenes in picturesque English which came to 
him only too easily, that his name will be best re- 
membered. While travelling in Cyprus during 
1878 he broke his shoulder-bone, through a 
fall from his horse, and the sad death of his 
eldest son in October last threw a gloom over 
his life ; but his end was unexpected, and few 
out of the mighty host who, on the morning of 
last Monday, took up their accustomed news- 





eer expected to find the announcement of 
is decease. On Friday, December 26, he 
superintended the correction of the proof sheets 
of the third and fourth volumes of the Royal 
Windsor, and the work is now announced as 
shortly to issue from the press ; but on the fol- 
lowing morning he was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, and ere the day was dead his spirit had 
passed away. 


WE regret to learn by the last Indian mail 
that Capt. O. J. F. S. Forbes, Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Tharawadi, in British Burmah, died 
on November 28 of heart disease. His work on 
British Burmah and its People, reviewed in the 
ACADEMY of March 29, 1879, scarcely received 
in this country the attention that it deserved, 
having to compete with other books on the 
same subject to which more popular names 
were prefixed. But, as a scientific linguist, 
Capt. Forbes had no superior in the vast and 
complicated field afforded by the many dialects 
of Burmah. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for April 1878 has two valuable articles 
from his pen on “‘ Thibeto-Burman Languages ” 
and ‘‘ The Connexion of the Mons of Pegu with 
the Kols of Central India.” In both of these 
he shows a grasp of true philological —— 
rare in an Indian official, and indirectly throws 
light upon some obscure questions of ethnology. 


Tne death is likewise announced of the Rey. 
E. Dudley Jackson, author of Nugae Lyricae, 
&c.; of Dr. Réder, Honorary Professor in the 
Faculty of Law in the University of Heidel- 
berg; of M. Cokinos, Professor of Law in the 
University of Athens; and of Gen. Cavalli, of 
Turin, the author of many works on military 
subjects. 











SELECTED BOOKS. 


General Literature. 


Bocuer, E. Les Gravures frangaises du XVIII¢ Sitcle. 
5° Fasc. Paris: Morgand. 40 fr. 

Brassey, Mrs. Sunshine and Storm in the East. Longmans. 
21s. 

Cuarpon, A. Photographie par Emulsion sensible. Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars. 3 fr. 50 c, 

Demay, G. Le Costume au Moyen-Age d’aprés les Sceaux. 
Paris: Dumoulin. 20 fr. 

Hicxiscu, C. Die Tungusen. Dorpat: Karow. 2M. 

Kunst v. Kuenstier. Hrsg. v.R. Dohme. 5. Bd. Leipzig: 
Seemann, 32 M. 2 

Lorn, A. Saint by ga de Paul et sa Mission sociale. Paris: 

rT. 


Dumouln. 
Marquet pe Vassetor. Histoire du Portrait en France, 
Paris: Nadaud. 2 
i a Journal illustré, Numéro unique. Paris: 

Plon. 1 fr. 
Rouven, H. v. Die Terracotten v. Pompeji. 1. Abth. Stutt- 
gart: Spemann. 30M. 


Ronna, A. Le Blé aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 5 fr. : 
Srirra, Ph. Johann Scbastian Bach, 2. Bd. Leipzig: 


Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 19 M. 50 Pf. 


History. 

BAUDRILLART, H, Histoire du Luxe privé et public depuis 
l’ Antiquité jusqu’A nos Jours. T.3. Le Moyen-Age et la 
Renaissance. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Cuirnver, A. Histoire de France pendant la Minorité de 
Louis XIV. T.3. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50c. 

Freipzvurce d. Prinzen Eugen v. Savoyen. 1. Serie. 6. Bd. 
Spanischer Successions-Krieg. Feidzug 1704. Bearb. v. 
G. Ratzenhofer. Wien: Gerold’s Suhn. 30M. 

Fournier, A. Gentz u. Cobenzl. Geschichte der dsterreich. 
Diplomatie in den Jahren 1801-1805. Wien: Braumiiiler. 
5M 


Giusert, J.T. Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ire- 
land. Part III. Longmans. 42s. 

Gruyer, G. Les Lilu-trations des Ecrits de Jérme Savonarole 
pub iés en Italie au XV° et au XVI° psitcle. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 

Minto, Countess of. Correspondence of the first Earl of Minto, 
while Governor-General of India, from 1807 to 1814. 
Longmans. 12s. 

Scuarrer, A. Die biblische Chronologie vom Auszuge aus 
Aegypten bis zum Beginn d. babylonischen Exils. Miin- 
ster: Russell. 3 M. 

Scuwicker, J. H. Politische Geschichte der Serben in Un- 
garn. Budapest: Aigner. 8 M. : 

TuumseER, V. De Civium Atheniensium Muneribus eorumque 

Immunitate. Wien: Gerold’s 8ohn. 4M. 

Turner, W.H. Selections from the Records of the City of 
Oxford. Parker. 2is. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 


Bertuetor. Essai de Mécanique chimique fondée sur la 
thermochimie. Paris: Dunod. 


Brun, J. Diatomées des Alpes et du Jura et de la Région 
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francaise des Environs de Gentve. Basel: 

Georg. 8 M. : 

Fatsan, A., et E. Caantre. Monographie wietogic ue des 
anciens Glaciers et du Terrain erratique de Partie 
moyenne du Bassin du Rhéne. T. 1. Lyon: Imp. 
Pitrat ainé, 

FonTannes, F. Les Invertébrés du Bassin tertiaire du Sud- 
est de la France. T 1. Fasc.1. Paris: Savy. 

Havrfav, B. Histoire de la Philosophie scolastique. 
Seconde Partie. T.1. Paris: Durand. 8 fr. 

Kuen, H. J. Anleitung zur Durchmusterung d. Himmels. 
Braunschweig: Vieweg. 24 M. 

Lorwe, L. Beitriige zur Anatomie u. zur Entwickelungsge- 
schichte a. Nerv tems der Siugethiere u. d. Menschen. 
Berlin: Denicke. 100 M. 

Mrinks, A. Das Microgonidium. Basel: Georg. 12 M. 

Faaqeem H. de. Causeries scientifiques. Paris: Rothschild. 


Resa, H. Traité de Mécanique générale. T.5, Résistance 
des Ma*ériaux ; Constructions en Bois, etc. Paris: Gau- 
thier-Villars. 12 fr. 50 ¢. 

Rotu, J. Beitriige zur Petrographie der plutonischen Gesteine. 
Berlin: Diimmler, 9 M. 

Wertstrin, H. Die Strémungen d. Festen, Fliissigen u. 
Gastérmigen. Ziirich: Wurster. 8 M. 

Winkirr, C. Anlei:‘uvg zur chemischen Untersuchung der 
Industrie-Gase. 2. abth. Quantitative Analyse. 2. Lfg. 
Freiberg: Engelhardt. 12 M. 


Philology, &c. 


Asov’ L-Watim, Opuscules et Traités d@’, p.p. J. et H. Deren- 
bourg. Paris: Imp. Nat. 

Ramoninus, F, In Platonis Protagoram explanationes. 
Torino. 2 fr. 

ZUCKERMANDEL, M.8. Tosefta nach den Erfurter u. Wiener 
Handschriften m. Parallelstellen u. Varianten hrsg. 
5. Lfg. Pasewalk: Schnurr. 4 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. BUGGE’S RESEARCHES ON NORTHERN 
MYTHOLOGY. 
London: Dec. 29, 1879. 
The results of Prof. Bugge’s researches on 
Northern mythology are, as summarised in 
your issue of November 30, of such exceeding 
novelty, that students will await with keen 
interest the full presentment of his argument 
in some accessible language. Will you allow 
me, however, to point out that the facts from 
which the professor draws such startling conclu- 
sions are by no means new? They have been 
before the world for nearly a quarter of a 
century ; they were well known to the men who 
have made comparative mythology the science 
that it is, and who, with these facts before them, 
deliberately rejected the conclusions which Prof. 
Bugge now seems to have arrived at. 
I am by no means overstating the case when 
I say that the parallelism of the Greek and 
Norse mythologies has been a commonplace of 
comparative mythology for the last twenty-five 
years—at all events, ever since the publication of 
Hahn’s Mythologische Parallelen in 1859. This 
Ss had been hinted at before, notably 
y Forchhammer, and in the earlier editions of 
the Deutsche Mythologie, but Hahn was the first 
to work out the idea fully and scientifically. 
Nearly every one of the points on which Prof. 
Bugge relies was made by Hahn twenty years 
ago. The identity of Thor, with Hercules, of 
Loki with Prometheus, of Balder with Patroclus, 
was brought prominently forward, and, so far as 
I am aware, no one comparative mythologist of 
any standing has ever doubted Hahn’s priority 
in the matter. All succeeding writers d would 
instance more particularly Schwartz, Ursprung 
der Mythologie, 1860, and Naturanschauungen 
der Griechen, Rémer und Deutschen, 1864-79, and 
Henne Am Rhyn, Deutsche Volkssaye, 1875) are 
in full accord with Hahn as to the facts, though 
in their application of them they often differ 
widely from him. Hahn himself published in 
his Sagwissenschaftliche Studien use @ second 
and very much enlarged edition of the 
Parallelen, and in this book is to be found liter- 
ally everything used by Prof. Bugge to support 
his theory. 
The construction Hahn puts upon the facts is, 
I need not say, very different from that of Prof. 
Bugge. The two mythologies are, according to 
him, allied, because the Greeks and Teutons 
had a common origin. The differences between 
them are such as would naturally arise from the 
fact that the one race dwelt in the north and the 





other in the south. Their conceptions of nature 
would, as a matter of course, influence their 
nature-myths. This is sufficient, Hahn thinks, 
to explain all the variations between the two 
mythological systems, and he certainly makes 
out a very strong case in favour of his opinion. 
A few other points in the professor’s article 
seem to call for notice. The Midgard snake is not 
an imitation of the Early-Christian Leviathan ; 
the very reverse is the case (see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, fourth edition, p. 834). In 
like manner, Loki is not Lucifer, but rather 
Lucifer Loki, i.e., the mediaeval conception of 
the Devil was profoundly influenced by the 
belief respecting a personage in whom both the 
Christian missionaries and the great mass of 
their converts recognised a prototype of Satan 
(see Grimm, D. M., fourth edition, articles 
‘* Loki,” “‘Teufel”’). Nor is this suggestion of 
Bugge’s novel; Grimm had already hinted at 
it (see Nachtriige zur D. M., p. 82; and for the 
mutual action and reaction of Norse mythology 
and Christian tradition see D. M., pp. 152, 834). 
It is well known, too, that Loki is the northern 
Prometheus (Hahn, Mytholog. Parallelen, p. 21), 
and it has been most convincingly shown that 
he is only explainable on nature-mythical 
grounds. As regards Phol and Apollo there is 
nothing new in Bugge’s belief; Grimm had 


thrown out a suggestion to this effect on p. 80 of | ° 


thé Nachtrige. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that Grimm ever saw cause to doubt the 
identity of Phol and Balder so convincingly 
established in the Deutsche Mythologie (see article 
* Paltar”’). 

I do not wish to take up your space or I could 
multiply these instances almost ad infinitum. 
In almost every case Prof. Bugge has simpl 
misinterpreted well-known facts, from whic 
the legitimate inferences have long ago been 
deduced. Admitting, however, his hypothesis 
to be well grounded, admitting that the Norse- 
men did borrow their myths and their hero tales 
from Celtic imitations of the Greek stories, 
ought we not to find among the Celts a 
mythology and a ‘‘ Heldensage”’ intermediate, 
as it were, between those of the Greek and 
those of the Norsemen? That this is hardly 
the case I will try to show in another letter. 

ALFRED NUvTT. 








CAXTON’S “‘ CHRONICLE.” 

Trinity College, Dublin: Dec. 30, 1879. 
Will you allow me to mention, with reference 
to a paragraph in your ‘‘ Notes and News” of 
December 20, that the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, possesses a copy of Caxton’s 
Chronicle, printed by Gerard Leuw at Antwerp 
in 1493? Unfortunately, though otherwise in 
excellent condition, the copy is imperfect, want- 
ing several leaves. I may add that it contains 

a few leaves in duplicate. 
Joun K. IncRAM. 








HENRY SMART'S BIOGRAPHY. 
Brook House, Apperley, near Leeds: Jan. 1, 1880. 

May I be permitted through your columns to 
say that I have now collected what I think may 
be deemed the chief points of interest in the 
late composer’s early career up to the time 
when he was appointed organist of St. Philip’s 
Church, Regent Street, London; and that any 
information of Smart’s musical doings, &c., 
likely to be of use in my account of him, no 
matter how roughly given, will be gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged by me ? 

This opportunity may be taken to express 
my obligations to the numerous publishers who 
have so kindly and generously sent me copies 
of nearly all the known works of Smart, and 
from them I have been enabled to compile a 
catalogue which will prove most interesting 
and useful to teade-—aiel their name is legion— 





who regard my late lamented friend as one of 
the greatest English composers. 
Wa. Spark. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Jan. 5,5 p.m. London Institution: “‘ Solar Radia- 
tion,” by Capt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Late Assyrian and 
Babylonian Research,” by Hormuzd Rassam; or, “The 
Druids and their Religion,” by J, E. Howard. 

Tvuxspay, Jan. 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Water and 
Air,” V., by Prof. Tyndall, 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Juvenile Lecture. 

8.30 p.m, Zoological: *‘Preliminary Notes on Indi- 
vidual Variations in Equus asinus,” by J. H. Steel; 
“Notes on Chlamyphorus truncatus,” by E. W. White ; 
“On the Mammals of Asia Minor,” II., by 0. G. Danford 
and E. R., Alston. 

8.30pm. Biblical Archaeology (Anniversary) : “‘ The 
Monumen's and Inscriptions on the Rocks on the Nahr- 
el-K+lb River,” by W. 8t. O. Boscawen. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 7, 8 p.m. Geological: “*On the Portland 
Rocks of England,” by the Rev. J. F, Blake; “ On the 
Correlation of the Drift-Deposits of the North-West of 
England with those of the Midland and Eastern Counties,” 
by D. Mackintosh; ‘On the Genus Plewracanthus, 


8 p.m. Archaeological Association. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Water and 
Air,” VI., by Prof. Tyndall. 
7 p.m. London Institution: “The Man of the 
Caverns,” by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 
8 p.m. Mathematical: “A Theorem in Spherical 
Trigonometry,” by Prof. Cayley. 
8.40pm. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, Jan. 9,8 p.m. Astronomical. 


Quekett. 
Saturpay, Jan. 10, 3.45 p.m. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


Dictionnaire d’Etymologie Daco-romane : 
Eléments slaves, magyars, turcs, grecs- 
moderne et albanais. Par A. de Cihac. 
(Frankfort: Ludolphe St. Goar.) 


An interval of nine years has elapsed since 
M. de Cihac published the first volume of his 
interesting work on Roumanian etymology— 
a thin octavo of 332 pages, dealing with the 
words of Latin origin. This has been fol- 
lowed in the present year by a second instal- 
ment, a book of 816 pages, which contains 
the Slavonic, Magyar, Turkish, Modern-Greek, 
and Albanian elements. It is with the latter 
of these volumes especially that I have to do 
on the present occasion. The philological 
parentage of the Roumanian language has long 
been satisfactorily ascertained; it has taken its 
place as a member of the Neo-Latin family, to 
which its grammatical structure very decidedly 
assigns it, even if we do not altogether adopt 
the somewhat exploded dogma that there can 
be a mixed vocabulary, but not a mixed 
grammar, of a language. For example, to 
say nothing of some of the Eastern languages, 
where mutual influences may be traced in 
members of different families, we have distinct 
evidences in Finnish of the grammar being 
modified by Teutonic. 

I shall in the present notice confine myself 


‘| almost entirely to the Slavonic element in 


Roumanian. This subject has already been 
hendled in a masterly manner by Prof. Mik- 
losich, Die slavischen Elemente im Ruwmu- 
nischen, of whom I may truly say, borrowing 
the words of the epitaph of one of our own 
authors, “ Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” 
On the subject of the predominance of these 
Slavonic words, M. de Cihac speaks very 
frankly. He tells us, as the result of his own 
labours, that in an analysis of the Roumanian 
vocabulary the Latin elements only constitute 
one-fifth, while Slavonic are almost double, or 
two-fifths, and he has been very careful to select 
words that form part of the actual spoken 
language. In this frank avowal he is in direct 
opposition to the fanatical and pseudo-patriotic 
party, who affect to treat all these Slavonic 
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forms as intruders, and are occupied in coining 
new words and constructing a system of 
orthography based upon the Italian, now that 
the Cyrillian letters have been banished. The 
head of this school is M. Hajdeu, a man to 
whom Roumanian literature is in some respects 
much indebted for his spiritedly edited journal, 
Columna lui Traian (the Column of Trajan), 
in which he has reprinted many valuable 
documents relating to Roumania, and his 
Critical History of the Country (storia Critica 
a Romanilor), His soundness as an etymolo- 
gist may, however, well be doubted when we 
read his derivation of the word “ Dunare,’”’ the 
Roumanian for Danube, which is cited by M. 
de Cihac in the present volume on p. 105; 
this etymology is as eccentric as any of the 
Slavonic derivations of Kollar and Dankowski, 
and may fairly rival Dr. Mackay’s Celtic 
explanation of Greenwich as the Town of the 
Sun. I will give it im extenso for the benefit 
of the readers of the AcapEMY : 


‘*Dunare vient de la radicale da- dan donner 
et de l’albanais re- vre nuage; donc duna-re 
‘ donnant des nuages,’ yvedeAoddpos, ancien nom 


thrace du Danube, dont les Daco-Romans ont 
fait Dunare.” 


It is in vain that we try to follow M. Hajdeu 
into the labyrinths of Thracian and Dacian— 
languages as yet unclassified and still remain- 
ing a puzzle to philologists. 

The same desire to expel all words the 
roots of which cannot be traced to Latin has 
actuated the compilers of the new Dictionary 
in process of publication at Bucharest. It 
has been the fashion in the present century in 
the case of many languages which have been 
regenerated to substitute these new words 
coined by scholars for the old popular expres- 
sions, thus causing the spoken language to 
vary more and more from the written. The 
Magyar and Cech languages form two com- 
plete parallels. In the case of Roumanian, 
however, the attempt appears more incongru- 
ous, as the Latin elements really constitute 
so small a part of the vocabulary. Thus, 
with a literature hardly thirty years old, the 
language is obscured by the Jabours of 
pedants and a multiplicity of systems of 
orthography. 

M. de Cihac holds far more temperate views ; 
he speaks of the great influence and even 
preponderance of Slavonic. Not only has the 
vocabulary been influenced to the extent 
just mentioned, but the structure of the 
language has been considerably modified—to 
take the Slavonic suffixes, for example. 
Again, the names of places are in the majority 
of instances Slavonic—cf. Dumbovitza, the 
river on which Bucharest is situated, and of 
which the Roumanian proverb says, 


** Sweet water of the Dumbovitza, 
Whoever drinks it never more departs ;” 


Tirgovitza, Cernavoda, Jablonitza, &., &c., 
and also the names of families. Finally, the 
popular mythology, the folk-lore (as is the 
case with the Magyars), are almost entirely 
Slavonic. 

The Roumanians would do well to bear in 
mind these facts, which only corroborate the 
incisive criticisms of Résler, whose book is as 
destructive of illusions as Fallmerayer’s for 
the modern Greeks. The great gap in the 
Roumanian history of a thousand years, and 





the constant migrations of the small remnant 
of Trajan’s colonists, are pointed out in this 
work; nor has this suggestive writer been 
sparing in his criticisms of the chronicles 
which, purporting to be ancient, come to us 
in such a dubious guise. 

These Slavonic elements introduced into 
Roumanian are to be traced to two main 
sources—first, the Old Bulgarian (or, to 
follow the nomenclature of Miklosich, the 
Old Slovenish), which has naturally had great 
influence upon Ronmanian as the language 
of the Church, and the one chiefly employed 
in such literature as the country boasted 
—scanty enough—till the close of the 
eighteenth century. In the same way it 
crushed the development of Servian till 
the days of Dositei Obradovich and Vouk 
Stephanovich. Secondly, those elements 
which have been derived from the Ruthenian 
or Red Russian (for all practical purposes 
identical with the Malo-Russian) of the 
Bakovina or Polish, which was sometimes 
used as the official language of the country. 
As Polish has itself so largely influenced Red 
Russian it would not always be possible to 
separate these elements accurately. As re- 
gards the Slavonic words which have been 
taken from the Old Bulgarian, we see their 
antiquity by the preservation of the nasals 
(and the Magyar shows the same influences), 
whereas they are lost in the Neo-Bulgarian, 
except in a single dialect, specimens of which 
were given in a late number of Prof. Jagié’s 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie. The follow- 
ing interesting instances are given by Rosler 
(p. 128) :— 

Rou., porunca, order. 
Rou., dumbrava, wood. Old-Bulg., da brava. 
Rou., sfint, holy. Old-Bulg., svat. 
Rou., simbata, Saturday. Old-Bulg., sabota. 
Mag., szombat. 


In a short article like the present I can only 
call attention to a few words which seem to 
possess special interest. Colinda, the Christ- 
mas song; this word has been transferred to 
Roumanian from the Slavonic dialects, where 
it is well known; the collection of words 
derived from it, as given by M. de Cihac, is very 
striking, and shows the deep-seated influence 
of the Slavs. Thus, in Hungarian, it has 
become oledalni, to beg; andin Albanian 
kolendre, a round cake baked on Christmas 
Eve. It is undoubtedly the Latin calendae, 
derived through a Slavonic medium, and the 
nasal preserved in Roumanian shows how early 
it must have been introduced. We get the 
well-known Slavonic root grad, a hedge, 
enclosure, with the interesting variation po- 
grada, a cemetery ; gospod, in the sense of 
master or lord, is still in use, but in many 
instances has been superseded by domnu, Lat. 
dominus. . Joimir, a mercenary soldier, looks 
like a transformation of the Polish zolnierz. 
Pinzarie, money, gives us a Roumanian form 
of the Slavonic penez; iubesc, to love, is a 
curious instance of the loss of the initial J, 
for it is the same as the Russian Jiowdit ; 
parallels may be given from many languages, 
in Swedish, for example, it is sometimes lost 
in the beginning of a word. 

Among the words of Magyar origin are 
many very curious ; thus, Vefot, a Hungarian 
Gipsy, literally not a Tot or Slovak, the word 


Old-Bulg., poraka. 





Tot being the regular Magyar name for 
Slovak, said to be from the demonstrative 
pronoun. The Magyar affects to despise this 
race, from which many of his most valuable 
fellow-citizens have been taken, Kossuth 
among the number. A strange word, too, is 
woara, which is simply the Latin wsura fil- 
tered through a Magyar channel. The 
Modern-Greek elements in the language are 
very extensive, as in Bulgarian, and we must 
not forget that the country was for some time 
under the Phanariot governors, who merci- 
lessly plundered it during their short and 
precarious terms of office. 

The history of the Roumanians will fully 
explain the peculiarities of their language, 
nor must we forget that till lately it was as 
much a language of peasants as Lithuanian 
has continued to be. The strange modi- 
fication some of these Greek words have 
undergone must invest them with interest for 
the classical student. Take a word like 
sosesc, for instance, which, from the Greek 
cote (I will not say parce detorta) has come 
to mean “to arrive.’”’ Many of the articles 
in this Dictionary are so copiously illustrated 
that they furnish ample material for philo- 
logical study. : 

Some of the etymologies contained in this 
elaborate work must undoubtedly be tentative, 
but we may well congratulate M. de Cihac on 
the production of a work of considerable 
research, which has cost him many years of 
toil, and which must have its fascinations 
both for the Romanic and Slavonic scholar. 
The Roumanian provinces have now a clear 
course before them since they have shaken off 
the Turkish yoke. Their literature is in its 
infancy, but begins to show signs of vigour, 
although I regret to see them so much 
influenced by Gallomania, which, however, 
some of their own authors have not failed to 
ridicule. 

M. de Cihac has done well in exercising 
sobriety where so many of his countrymen 
have been led astray, and in preferring scien- 
tific accuracy to the wild dreams of heated 
patriotism. Wit11am R, Morrii. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Science Teachings in Living Nature. By W. H. 
Watson, F.C.S. (Stanford.) The title of this 
book is not perhaps very happily chosen; at 
least it is somewhat misleading, or does not 
fully express the scope and object of the book. 
It is a popular introduction to the study of 
physiological chemistry and sanitary science, 
which it discusses in five chapters, well arranged, 
and full of useful information. Commencing 
with the origin of life and the composition of 
our bodies, the author passes on to plants, their 
food, and place in nature; afterwards he dis- 
cusses the chemistry of the respiratory process, 
and of digestion and nutrition, and, in conclu- 
sion, disease, decay, and death. The work seems 
to occupy that unfortunate position between a 
strictly scientific treatise and a popular essay 
which so many semi-scientific publications 
occupy. Nevertheless it will be read with profit 
by the medical student before he commences 
severer studies, and by the general reader inter- 
ested in the problems of life. 


Units and Physical Constants. 
Everett, is — 
was ori y pu 
of po a in 1875. 


B G. D. 

Macmillan. ) This work 
by the Physical Society 
The present volume is 


substantially a reprint, supplemented, however, 
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by a large addition of physical data. After a 
discussion of the general theory of units, the 
author makes choice of three fundamental units, 
and then passes on to the special units employed 
in the various branches of physical science and 
astronomy. The work abounds in formulae and 
constants, and it is arranged with care and 

ision. Itmust form an essential component 
of thelibrariesof all physical laboratories,and the 
investigator in physical science will find it one of 
bis most useful companions. The arrangement 
is good, the work is conscientiously done, and a 
great mass of useful information has been col- 
lected from very diverse sources. 


Natural History Rambles : Lakes and Rivers, by 
0. O. G. Napier, F.G.S.; Mountain and Moor, 
by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.8. (S. P. 0. K.) 
These are not only very pretty books, but con- 
tain much useful information conveyed in a 
popular and pleasant manner. The plan pursued 
is a capital one, inasmuch as it shows in a con- 
venient way all that is most characteristic in 
the various fields for observation which Great 
Britain offers to the naturalist. For instance, 
the volume which treats of Lakes and Rivers 
begins with a brief account of the few mammals 
which inhabit our waters, and then describes at 
greater length the aquatic and marsh birds, the 
amphibia and the fishes, which frequent our 
fresh-water system. A chapter is also devoted 
to the mollusca, and another to the flowering 
plants and algae. Some variety is given 
to the treatment by the description of a 
ramble among the marshes of Sussex during 
the month of May, which we hope will not 
stimulate its readers in the too fascinating 
pursuit of bird-nesting. The illustrations are 
numerous and good, and the letterpress so far 
above the ordinary level of similar books that 
we are at a loss to understand how the volume 
could be produced for the modest sum of half- 
a-crown. The same observations apply in 
great measure to Mr. Taylor’s Mountain and 
Moor, which, however, possesses one additional 
merit. Its author very rightly prefaces his 
treatise with a sketch of the geology of our 
mountain system and the origin of hills and 
vales. There can be little doubt that some 
knowledge of the creative forces that have been 
at work largely helps toward the intelligent 
enjoyment of natural scenery. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


AT the last meeting of the Leipzig Geogra- 
phical Scciety, on December 17, a paper was 
read on the glaciers of Norway by Dr. Penck, 
who has personally examined them, and has 
carefully explored the two great groups, the 
Tostedasbrae and the Folkfona, the former of 
which is very extensive. Additional interest 
was imparted to the subject by the comparison 
drawn between the glaciers of Norway and 
those of Switzerland, in which the points of 
resemblance and difference were duly noted. 


HERR Scuti1’s preliminary report on a visit 
tothe Luba king Mai hea bees published in 
the Mittheilungen of the German African Asso- 
ciation, The German traveller left Malanje on 
July 4, 1878, and reached Mai’s capital, in lat. 
6° 53’ S., long. 22° 10’ E., on January 18, 1879. 
His hope of being permitted to visit the country 
of the cannibal Kaselange and the shcres of a 
huge Lake Mukanda, or Lufua N’Gimba, re- 
ported to exist in the north, was doomed to dis- 
appointment, mainly owing to the machinations 
of the Muata Yamvo, who is inimical to Euro- 

ean explorers. After a stay of only five days, 

err Schiitt was obliged to retrace his steps to 
the south. Whether Dr. Buchner, whom he 
met at Malanje, will be more successful remains 
to be seen. In the meantime we look forward 
with interest to a more ample account of his 





explorations, which have substantially added to 
our knowledge of the basin of the Zaire. 


Dr. Routrs is back at Rome. His mission, 
though a failure as regards its main object, has 
nevertheless resulted in considerably enlarging 
our knowledge of the eastern Sahara. The 
farthest point reached by him is Botéma, a 
small oasis of Kebabo, in lat. 24° 32’ N., long. 
23° 13’ E., and at an elevation of 1,310 feet 
above the sea-level. Rohlfs’ Diary and Dr. 
Stecker’s Meteorological Journal have not 
hitherto been recovered, but the map is safe. 


THE Bollettino of the Italian Geographical 
Society contains a map of Epirus by E. de 
Gubernatis, for many years Italian consul at 
Yanina. The map, drawn on a scale of 1: 
400,000, is based in a large measure on the 
author’s own route surveys. In discussing the 
various cartographical materials of which he 
has availed himself, and among which Kiepert’s 
general map of Turkey occupies the foremost 
place, Signor de Gubernatis speaks in the highest 
terms of the Austrian charts, but says, with 
reference to the English ones, that the one pub- 
lished in 1824 is ‘‘less defective” than that 
issued in 1864. The Austrian staff map is not 
well spoken of. Estimating the area of Epirus 
at 8,400 square miles, with 480,000 inhabitants, 
the author assigns 5,060 square miles, with a 
population of 290,000 souls, to the Greeks, or to 
districts in which Greek is spoken by a portion 
of the population. 


THE first instalment of Dr. Junker’s Report on 
explorations in the equatorial provinces of 
Egypt has appeared in Petermann’s Mittheil- 
wngen, accompanied by a map drawn on a scale 
of 1: 750,000. The region explored by Dr. 
Junker lies to the west of the Upper Nile, and 
extends southward to the country of the 
Lubari, in lat. 2° 45’ N., and within thirty-five 
miles of the northern end of Baker’s Albert 
Nyanza. 


WE hear that the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions have resolved 
to despatch a missionary expedition to Central 
Africa in order to join in the great civilising 
movement initiated by European societies. 
After careful investigation as to what localities, 
not already occupied, would be most suitable 
for their enterprise, they finally selected two. 
The first of these was the great tract of country 
in the Zambesi basin which has been conceded to 
M. Paiva de Andrada, as already recorded in our 
columns, and which extends from the mouth of 
the Shire some 600 or 700 miles to the westward, 
with a reported area of 9,000 square leagues. 
The other region comprises the elevated plateau 
of Bihé and the basin of the Quanza (or 
Coanza) in Western Africa. It is believed that 
the Board will finally select the last-named 
field of labour on the ground of its healthiness, 
and also because it is easy of access and occupies 
a favourable position for reaching the centre of 
the continent. 


Mr. STOKES, a member of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society's Nyanza Expedition, has 
recently made a journey from Rubaga, the 
capital of Uganda, to the Ripon Falls, where 
the Nile issues from the Victoria Nyanza. 


THE second French missionary expedition 
which was despatched from Algiers at the end 
of June to reinforce the parties on Lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria have passed Mpwapwa 
on their westward journey. They report that 
the Algerian mules which they took with them 
have proved almost useless, having arrived at 
Mpwapwa in a very bad state. When last 
heard of the expedition was proceeding slowly 
through Ugogo. 

THE question of an interoceanic ship-canal 
through the American isthmus is being taken 
up in the United States, and schemes differing 





from that of M. de Lesseps are most in favour. 
One of these is the lock-canal through Nica- 
ragua advocated by Admiral Ammen, who is 
stated to have received influential support. 
Another project is the cutting of the canal 
from San Blas Bay on the Atlantic side to the 
Chepillo Roads and the head of the Panama 
Gulf on the other side. San Blas Bay is un- 
doubtedly a magnificent harbour, but the 
adoption of this route—the shortest of all— 
would necessitate the construction of an 
enormous tunnel through a mountain range 
varying in height from 500 feet to 700 feet. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The ** Courant Ascendant.”—Dr. Hann, whose 
views on this ancient hypothesis of Saussure’s, 
as incorrectly set forth in modern textbooks of 
meteorology, were noticed in the AcaDEMy for 
March 1, 1879, has published in the Austrian 
Zeitschrift for September some further remarks 
on the question, in which he points out the 
absurdity of attributing the diurnal range of 
the barometer to this cause, for then the phe- 
nomenon would bedifferent over forests from what 
would be manifested over bare plains. He also 
shows that the air is never so dry at the earth’s 
surface that a mass could ascend, say, 50,000 
feet, without producing clouds by the condensa- 
tion of its contained moisture, and yet the 
‘‘courant ascendant” must be strongest on a 
cloudless day. Dr. Hann, like von Lamont, 
believes in local ascending and descending 
currents causing a general mixture of the atmo- 
spheric strata. 


The Theory of Atmospheric Motion.—The 
Deutsche Seewarte has commenced the issue of 
papers entitled Aus dem Archiv, and the first of 
these is by Dr. A. Sprung, ‘‘Studies on the 
Wind and its Relations to Pressure.” The 
question is treated from a purely mathematical 
point of view, as it has been by Ferrel and 
Mohn, and Dr. Sprung sums up his conclusions 
by saying that he shows that the old ideas of 
the influence of the earth’s rotation on trade 
and anti-trade winds are not contradictory to 
modern views, but that, as the former theory 
only recognised a part of that influence, it could 
not explain all the facts. He draws special 
attention to his treatment of the action of 
inertia as the most important part of his work. 

African Ethnology. — Several ethnological 
papers on the dark-skinned peoples of Northern 
and Central Africa were written by Dr. Robert 
Hartmann, of Berlin, on hisreturn from Sudan. 
Desiring, however, to present a more substan- 
tial contribution to African ethnology, he 
wrote some time ago an elaborate monograph 
on this subject. The first part of this mono- 
graph, forming an octavo volume of upwards of 
500 pages, has just appeared as a Supplement 
to the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, the organ of 
the Anthropological Society of Berlin. The 
volume is entitled Die Nigritier : eine anthropo- 
logisch-ethnologische Monographie—the author 
giving his reasons for preferring the term 
Nigritier to Neger. The value of the volume is 
much increased by a series of thirty-five litho- 
graphic plates showing the physical features 
of the various peoples described in the text. 
These plates are admirably executed, and in 
some cases are coloured after nature. 


The Diurnal Range of the Barometer in Russia. 
—To volume vi. of the Repertorium Capt. Rikat- 
cheff has contributed a most elaborate paper on 
this question, and has appended to it a new 
theory of the phenomenon. His discussion has 
been conducted with great care, and the list of 
errata discovered by him in Kupffer’s bulky 
volumes covers thirty pages. Oapt. Rikatcheff 

ints out that in most previous discussions it 

as been assumed that the reading at 24h. ia the 
same as that at Oh., whereas pressure is 
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never exactly the same at the end of the day as 
at the beginning. He therefore takes account 
of this regular change. The chief new feature 
in the results is the discovery of a third 
maximum at about two a.m. Itis urged that it 
is absolutely necessary to take account of ane- 
mometrical data in the discussion, and the 
following principles are proposed for the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon :—(1) The differences 
of temperature on different meridians, due to 
the daily march of temperature; (2) daily 
currents produced by these differences in the 
upper and lower strata; (3) the motion of the 
entire phenomenon from east to west, which 
displaces the culminating points of the daily 
currents tothe east of the meridians of maximum 
and minimum of temperature ; (4) the influence 
of the differences in velocity of frotation at 
different altitudes, which, as Liais has shown, 
accumulates a greater mass of air over the 
morning meridians than elsewhere; (5) the 
formation of vapour and its condensation at 
night, which reduce the differences between the 
two minima. 


M. 0. H. Gopet, author of the Flora of the 


Jura, died recently at Neuchftel in his eighty- 
third year. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
PurtoLocicat Socrery.—(Friday, Dec. 5.) 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair.— 
The paper read was by Mr. H. Sweet, on ‘‘The 
History of English Sounds and Dialects, Part I.” 
The present paper dealt with the history of the 
English dialects in the middle period, and their 
development out of the Old-English ones. Mr. 
Sweet gave a survey of the materials for the study 
of the old dialects, and of the principles of deter- 
mining the value of MS, evidence, remarking that 
only a small proportion of existing MSS. represent 
a pure dialect, or, indeed, a possible language. He 
gave great prominence to the influence of the 
dialects on one another, and described their history 
as a series of partial levellings over varying areas 
at different periods. West-Saxon as a separate 
dialect became extinct in the twelfth century, being 
absorbed into Mercian, although it communicated 
many of its own distinctive features to the latter. 





Roya. Society or LireRaATuRE.—( Wednesday, 
Dec. 17.) 


JoszPH Haynes, Esq., in the Chair.—A paper was 
read by Dr. Waldstein, ‘‘On the Group of Hermes 
and Dionysos, by Praxiteles, recently discovered at 
Olympia” in the Heraeum at that place, the exist- 
ence of which has been noted by Pausanias (v. 17, 
3), and stated by him to have been the work of 
that famous sculptor. In this paper, Dr. Wald- 
stein pointed out that doubt had been cast on this 
attribution by some recent German critics, who 
were inclined to give it to a grandson of Praxiteles, 
who bore the same name. He, however, argued 
from a minute criticism of the sculpture that there 
was really little ground for this theory, as the 
artistic character of the Hermes harmonises com- 
pare with that of all the works which have been 

itherto associated with the name of the elder 
Praxiteles ; who is believed, also, to have greatly 
influenced Lysippus in the canon of human propor- 
tion constructed by that sculptor. Between the 
‘*figurae quadratae” of Polycletus, and the slim 
graceful forms of Lysippus, Dr. Waldstein urged 
that the sculptures of Praxiteles were the natural 
transition. But the Hermes was really more than 
a point of transition in the development of Greek 
sculpture ; it was a type by itself, as is clearly 
shown by the numerous replicas we have of it, 
Dr. Waldstein then discussed the sad and pensive 
element characteristic of Praxitelian art, and 
accounted for this, both psychologically in the 
sculptor himself, and historically from the times in 
which he lived, concluding his paper with a com- 
parison of the age and works of Pheidias as con- 
trasted with those of Praxiteles. 





Numismatic Socrery.—(Thursday, Dec. 18.) 
W. 8S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair.— 


A paper was read by Mr. Percy Gardner on the 
coins of Elis. The writer divided the history of 
the district into fifteen periods, beginning with the 
Persian wars and ending with the reign of Caracalla, 
and assigned to each period its appropriate coins. 
He also attempted an explanation of the princi 

types of Elis, such as the eagle and the thunder- 
bolt, and pointed out their close connexion with 
the Olympic festival, over which the inhabitants 
of Elis presided.—Another paper by Mr. Gardner 
was laid before the society, treating of solar sym- 
bols on the coins of Seavhen-» Site Hogg com- 
municated a paper on a hoard of late Roman coins 
recently discovered at Baconsthorpe in Norfolk. 





PurILoLoaicaL Socrety.—(Friday, Dec. 19.) 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in the Chair. 
—Two papers were read :—(1) ‘‘ Dare, to ‘ give,’ 
and -dere to ‘put’ in Latin,” by J. P. Postgate, 
M.A., in which the current view of credere, &c., 
containing the root dha (place) was opposed on the 
ground of dh- never becoming d- in Latin, but 
regularly j-,,.as in facio, frenum, from dha. The 
view that dh in these words might have been 
regarded as medial, in which position the change 
to d is regular, was also opposed. The general 
conclusion was that these words are compounds of 
da (give).—(2) ‘‘English Etymologies correcting 
some of Prof. Skeat’s, Part II.,” by Mr. H. Nicol. 
It was shown that the derivation of French 
effrayer from the half Germanic ex/fridare, ** put out 
of peace,” ‘‘ disturb,” due to Prof. G. Paris, was 
confirmed by the meaning of the English affray. 
The other etymologies discussed were :—attire, from 
Old-French uatirier, ‘‘ arrange,” and that from 
Germanic tiari = Modern-German zier; badger, 
from Old-French *blaagier = Latin *ablataticairium ; 
breeze (cinders), from Old-French brese = Modern- 
French braise, and ultimately from Germanic brasa 
(tire) ; costive, from Old-French *costevé = Latin 
constipatum. 








FINE ART. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON A TOUR IN 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 


I, 


INTERESTING in the highest degree by reason 
of their ancient memories, the provinces of the 
southern extremity of Italy are very little 
known to tourists; even archaeologists visit 
them very rarely, and they still have many a 
discovery in store for those who will take the 
trouble to explore them carefully. I have just 
made a very hurried journey through certain 
portions of them, and, despite the shortness of 
my sojourn, I have been able to glean on the 
way certain observations which are, I think, 
not wholly devoid of novelty. Hoping to be 
able to extend and complete them on a future 
tour, I will give a brief summary of them here. 


APULIA. 


My first stay in this province was at Canosa. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to visit a 
tomb of some importance, dating from the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c., which 
had been opened a few days before by some 
workmen engaged in constructing a cellar. It 
was composed of a chamber hewn entirely out 
of the tufa, in the shape of a tunnel, with a 
pointed roof, supported in the centre by a 
square pillar, formed by allowing the natural 
tufa to stand. This tomb had already been 
violated in ancient times, and then despoiled 
of all the metal objects that it might have 
contained; but the clay vases all remained 
in their original position. I was also able 
to study the whole of the pottery contained in 
two other tombs, of different epochs, recently 
discovered. Finally, I succeeded in climbing up, 
with considerable difficulty, into the great tomb, 
with eleven chambers, excavated about 1840— 
the largest and most important ever found at 
Canosa—a tomb which, in the second century 
B.c. and the early part of the first, was the 





burial-place of the family of the Dasmi, one of 


——— 
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the greatest aristocratic houses of Apulia. Thig 
tomb was truly magnificent, and well deserves 
to be drawn by an architect before it is com. 
pletely and irretrievably ruined. In front of it 
is a kind of square atrium open to the sky; anfj 
on three of the sides of this atrium the wall of 
rock, cut vertically, presents a fagade sur- 
mounted by a pediment, which is supported by 
Doric pilasters stuccoed in colours, the whole in 
a very fine and elegant style of architecture, 
The chief vestibule, which is entered by the 
central door, likewise shows numerous traces 
of paintings on its walls representing trees and 
rw plants, in the midst of which are birds 
ng. 

"Two new facts result from my observations 
at Canosa. The first is the discovery of a class 
of painted potteries hitherto unknown, and 
which I afterwards found throughout the whole 
of Apulia side by side with vases with black 
and red figures painted on them. They consist 
of very small vases with geometrical patterns 
in imitation of those of the primitive ages, 
executed in black and violet on a creamy 
white ground. The forms are very original, 
and one type represents a duck swimming on 
the water. Both forms and decorations very 
forcibly recal the potteries of Cyprus. This 
kind of ceramic ware continues the traditions 
of the industry of the primitive ages, but its 
archaism is only imitative, for it is found 
in association with the vases decorated with 
red figures of the great classical and severe 
style. It only disappears toward the time of 
Alexander, when we begin to trace in the red- 
figure vases the style of exuberant richness and 
overcharged decoration which characterises the 
whole class of strictly Apulian vases. The 
ceramic ware of which I am speaking main- 
tained itself, therefore, up to that date, in the 
native furnaces; and, by the side of the vases 
with black or red figures, imported by commerce 
from the Greek cities, it represents the common 
household pottery—that sold at low prices. 

The second fact relates to the unglazed terra- 
cotta vases, painted after baking with bright 
colours which were never fired—vases which 
have numerous little figures in relief. This is 
a speciality peculiar to Canosa, and the richest 
series knowa is that which became the property 
of the Louvre with the Campana Museum. By 
combining my own observatious with the infor- 
mation supplied me by professional scavatori, I 
have been enabled to satisfy myself that remains 
of this kind never occur in juxtaposition with 
painted vases, even those of most recent date. 
They represent a later epoch, which must begin 
in the second century B.C., and come down to 
the times subsequent to the Social War. This 
last conclusion results from a positive. fact. 
The finest and most numerous of the vases 
in question—those of the Campana collection, 
and those which formed the Biardot collection, 
dispersed at asale in Paris some years ago— 
were taken from the great eleven-chambered 
tomb of which I have just spoken. Now, on 
the wall of one of the chambers of this tomb is 
engraved the Latin epitaph of Medella, daughter 
of Dasmus, buried on the 3rd of the Kalends of 
January under the consulship of C. Calpurnius 
Piso and M.’ Acilius Glabrio, 687 A.U.0. (65 B.c.), 
the same year in which the Lex Gabinia was 
voted giving Pompey the command in the war 
against the Pirates. This Medella seems to 
have been the last person buried in the tomb. 
The epitaph to her memory is well known; it 
is given in all the great collections of inscrip- 
tions by Mommsen, Ritschl, and Father Garrucci. 
But, hitherto, no one had pointed out the con- 
nexion which this inscription compels us to 
recognise between its date and the nature of 
the objects found in the tomb on which it is 
engraved. 

e necropolis of Canosa, which is of very 
great extent, is by no means exhausted. A 
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search is still always successful, and regular 
excavations would be easy and profitable. There 
are some spots belonging to the State which 
have never been explored, where the soil 
sounds hollow under one’s feet, and where the 
topmost tombs cannot be more than a yard 
or @ yard and a-half below the surface. We 
must, it should be added, distinguish two 
different districts of tombs. The ancient Apulian 
necropolis, which was still used for burial in 
the first century B.c., was partly covered by 
the Roman city of the Imperial epoch. The 
latter was very large. Canusium, which was 
rapidly declining in the time of Strabo, 
regained much of its importance under the 
Emperors, — when it became the 
Colonia Aurelia Augusta Pia of which in- 
scriptions tell us. This new city extended 
principally in the direction of the River 
Aufidus, extending down into the valley to a 

at distance from the old acropolis, and far 

yond the limits of the Apulian city. The 
point which its walls, now destroyed, once 
reached in this direction is marked by a great 
gate, built of brick, and still standing amid the 
fields. This was the gate through which the 
road from Beneventum ran, the course of which, 


' gsfaras the river, is marked by the ruins of 


some brick mausolea. Beyond the line of 
walls indicated by this gate extends the Roman 
necropolis, where excavations yield but trifling 
results. 

The bronze colossus of Barletta is one of the 
archaeological marvels of the former kingdom 
of Naples. It was, according to tradition, 
taken out of the sea in the Middle Ages, and it 
is scarcely probable that a metal statue of such 
exceptional dimensions can have been executed 
for a locality so unimportant as Barduli, the 
predecessor of Barletta. I am decidedly of 
opinion that this colossus represents Theodosius 
rather than Heraclius, though the latter is the 
more generally received view. I cannot 
recognise in a statue so remarkable in point of 
art, with its haughty bearing, its striking and 
lifelike aspect, especially in a statue so purely 
Roman in style and costume, without any 
Byzantine element, a work of the seventh 
century. It seems to me impossible to attribute 
it toa later date than the end of the fourth. 
It is greatly to be wished that the Government, 
or the municipality of Barletta, would make up 
its mind to remove the absurdly small cross 
which has been placed in the right hand of the 
statue. To restore the original aspect of the 
colossus and the fullness of its imposing effect, 
it would be needful to replace the great sceptre, 
in the shape of a hasta crucigera, which the 
Emperor held in his uplifted hand and on 
which he leaned. 

Ruvo had no less attractions for me than 
Canosa, by reason of the brilliancy and rapid 
succession of the discoveries—especially of its 
painted yases—which have taken place at the 
city of the Rubastini; There are no tombs there, 
as at Canosa, hewn out of the solid rock and 
surviving all excavations. The sepulchres are 
of a purely Greek type. a aga yen of a 
Square sarcophagus of tufa, or else of a small 
square chamber, without an entrance, formed of 
blocks of stone or large tiles, and covered with 
blocks of stone. Once only on the walls of 
one of these little chambers paintings have been 
found—those published b ek chette and 
preserved in the Naples Museum, representing 
a dance strongly resembling the rpdrra of 
the modern Greeks. The necropolis of Ruvo, 
which is much less extensive than that of 
Canosa, has now been turned over in every 
direction by excavators, and only yields a few 
objects at roms, Capsrpie’ All, therefore, that 
the antiquary to see in this locality consists 
of the two collections formed in the palmy days 
of excavations. The first, that of Signor Jatta, 
orms a 16gular museum, worthy of a great 





State. It contains several thousand vases, all 


important ‘and well chosen. All the princi- 
. specimens have been published, and 
ignor Jatta himself prin an excellent 
general catalogue of his museum some years 
ago. The other collection, that of Signor 
Caputti, is much less numerous, but contains 
ten first-class pieces, including the famous 
hydria, which represents the interior. of 
the studio of a painter on _ pottery 
with Athena coming in to crown him in the 
midst of his work. Signor Caputti’s most im- 
portant vases belong to the age of the great and 
severe style of the red figures. They were 
found in a plot of ground which is the property 
of their present owner, where that part of the 
necropolis seems to have been which was used 
habitually for purposes of burial at the end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the fourth cen- 

B.C. This is perhaps the only spot in the 
neighbourhood of Ruvo where excavations would 
still yield considerable results. Signor Jatta 
has, in the course of the present year, devoted 
a special volume to the Caputti collection. 

One general remark which is applicable to 
the tombs of Canosa and Ruvo, and indeed to 
those of the whole of Apulia, is the small quan- 
tity of bronze objects met with as compared 
with the development and magnificence of the 
pottery remains and the richness of the gold 
ornaments which have been discovered in some 
of them. Bronze appears almost exclusively 
in the form of armour. The breastplates are 
generally of an Attic type, decorated in front 
with medallions in relief in a very beautiful 
style. In every well-attested case, only one 
greave has been found with the skeleton instead 
of two, a circumstance which surprised Millin, 
but which proves that the Apulians had adopted 
the same practice as the Samnites, of only pro- 
tecting one leg with defensive armour. 

I was not able to see the museum which, it 
appears, is being formed at Molfetta, as it was 
closed; but I was permitted to study the little 
provincial museum which is in course of forma- 
tion at Bari. It is still in germ, and is entirely 
comprised in three cases. itherto it possesses 
only some small vases, of which but a few are 
at all interesting, and two or three very fine 
terra-cottas. At all events this museum may 
henceforth serve to convey an idea of what is 
generally to be met with in the second-rate 
necropoles of Bari (Barium), Trani (Turenum), 
Bisceglie (Natiolum), Bitonto (Butuntum), 
Monopoli (Minopolis), Altamura, Binetto 
(Ypinum), and other places in the neighbéur- 
hood. Apulian vases of the decadence almost 
exclusively prevail, together with the so-called 
‘*Gnatian vases,” with light white decorations 
on black glaze. I use the expression ‘‘ so- 
called” because there is really no serious reason 
for preserving this appellation, which was 
invented by the Neapolitan dealers. Nothing 
gives any pretext for placing at Gnatia the 
centre of the maaufacture of a class of potteries 
which must have been made in more - one 
place, and which are equally met with in all 
the necropoles of the district between Canosa 
and Tarentum. 

Everywhere, too, in this same region we 
continually find the little skyphoit with red 
figures, bearing an owl on each side between 
two olive branches; but they occur in even 
greater abundance than elsewhere at Ruvo and 
Tarentum, two cities which, at certain epochs, 
chose the owl as their monetary emblem. ese 
skyphoi bearing the owl never occur in the same 
tombs as the vases with red paintings in a severe 
style, but from the moment of the appearance 
of the Apulian vases strictly so called, with their 
large and intricate decorations, later than the 
days of Alexander, down to the utmost period 
of the manufacture of painted pottery. We 
find, by-the-way, the same vases with the owl 
at Cumae and at several places in Campania. 





There are, therefore, considerable chances in 
favour of our recognising in them commercial 
importations from Attica rather than products 
of local potteries. And, in any case, even 
supposing them to have come from Italic 
furnaces, they were at all events copied from 
models of Athenian origin. 

The provincial museum of Bari, side by side 
with the wares bearing imitative geometrical 
patterns which I have already mentioned in 
speaking of Canosa, likewise possesses a few 
genuinely archaic vases of the period of 
primitivo geometrical ornamentation, which 
came from the little necropolis of Canneto. 
They are truly original in appearance, and are 
all the more worthy of attention inasmuch as 
hitherto Apulian ware of this epoch was abso- 
lutely unknown. 

I am speaking here exclusively of the remains 
of antiquity. If I were more competent to treat 
of mediaeval archaeology, Puglia would supply 
me with ample material, for the architecture of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is simply 
triumphant in Puglia. There is scarcely a 
single city in the district but possesses some 
great and noteworthy church of that period. 
The study of these buildings, with their noble 
exteriors, would furnish a magnificent subject 
for the researches of connoisseurs in architecture. 
The work executed by Victor Baltard under the 
auspices of the Duc de Luynes only just skims 
the surface of the subject, and much remains to 
be done before it can be dealt with thoroughly. 
Iam surprised that it has not tempted some- 
body, and I would recommend it to the best 
attention of those who interest themselves in 
the history of the arts in the Middle Ages. 
Although the interior of some of them 
has been deplorably modernised within the 
last century, the cathedral of Canosa (which 
remains inviolate), with the mausoleum 
of Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, adjoining it ; 
the stately cathedral of Trani, with its fine 
bronze gates ; those of Barletta, of Ruvo, and of 
Bitonto; those of Bari and, still more, the 
capitular church of St. Nicholas in the same 
city—all in the highest degree deserve to be 
drawn and made the subject of a special pub- 
lication. During the domination of the 
Normans, Puglia reached an unexampled height 
of prosperity; it was, in the strict sense, the 
heart of their empire on terra firma. Thena 
great school of architecture arose, with a ve 
sharply defined style, distinct from that whic 
flourished simultaneously in Sicily, but worthy 
to compare with it, although it has never 
hitherto acquired the same renown. This 
school, in which is perceptible a truly Norman 
influence more accentuated than in Sicily, pro- 
duced the fine churches which I have just 
enumerated, and also many others in the inland 
districts toward Melfi and Andria which I had 
no opportunity of visiting. It is absolutely 
necessary that the works of this school should 
be studied and its history written. The care- 
ful exploration of the province of Puglia 
possesses no less interest for the Semitic 
scholar. From the end of the Roman empire, 
during the whole of the earlier portion of the 
Middle Ages, this district was the seat 
of numerous singularly flourishing Jewish 
settlements, which were only disorganised and 
persecuted by the brutal and fanatical 

overnment of Charles of Anjou. These 
feraelitish communities, which continued for 
a long course of centuries, have left behind 
them numerous memorials of their existence. 
For instance, there are still to be seen at Trani 
the remains of large and ancient synagogues. 
But Jewish inscriptions are peculiarly plentiful 
in Puglia. The time between the fourth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian era is repre- 
sented by the important catacombs of Venosa, 
which have never been minutely investigated. 
Still more precious are the vestiges of the later 
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epoch, which are spread through almost every 
city in this region. It is well known that in 
many districts of Europe there is a consider- 
able wealth of Jewish epigraphy down to the 
seventh century, and that after the eleventh its 
remains are everywhere numerous. But hither- 
to, except in the Crimea, the period extending 
from the seventh to the eleventh century has 
presented an absolute hiatus in the series of the 
remains of this epigraphy, a hiatus the more to be 
regretted as this period was that of the change 
of customs which brought the Jews to return to 
Hebrew as the language of their epitaphs, 
instead of Greek and Latin, which they had 
referred in the previous centuries. The ancient 
Jewish cemeteries of Puglia, hitherto neglected 
and unknown, fill up this Jacwna, and furnish 
us with the elements of a rich Hebrew epigraphy 
from the seventh to the eleventh century. 
Last year, at the Florence Congress of Orien- 
talists, Prof. Ascoli presented, with comments, 
the important collection of inscriptions of this 
class brought together by the venerable and 
accomplished Archdeacon Tarantini, of Brindisi. 
This was, it may be said, the event of the con- 
gress, and the value and novelty of these dis- 
coveries were highly appreciated by the most 
competent scholars gathered together from all 
parts of Europe. But Archdeacon Tarantini’s 
researches were only concerned with a small 
number of localities ; they can by no means be 
considered exhaustive. After them much 
remains to be done in the same track; the 
majority of the cities of ancient Apulia must 
be carefully explored from this point of view, 
and those who are or interested in the 
history of Judaism in the Middle Ages will find 
here a very fruitful field which it is bigh time 
to cultivate. Francois LENORMANT. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[First Article. ] 
THe winter exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery consists, as heretofore, of water- 
colour drawings and studies in monochrome. 
In both sections, however, the works now dis- 
played are from the hands of living artists, and 
there is thus a favourable opportunity of 
contrasting the present resources of the English 
school with the record of its progress supplied 
by the collections of former years, and of 
comparing the sketches and designs of our own 
painters with the drawings by masters of an 
earlier epoch. It will be remembered that in 
the exhibition of last year the history of 
English water-colour painting was brought 
down to our own day; but the drawings which 
were then presented to the public, although 
bearing the names of living artists, had, in 
nearly every case, been previously exhibited. 
They represented, in fact, the labour of many 
years, and they had been carefully chosen by 
the artists themselves as representative 
examples of the successive stages of their art. 
The emt series of drawings brings us toa 
still later phase of English water-colour paint- 
ing. Many of the elder professors of the craft 
are to be found among the contributors, but their 
contributions are of recent date, and are now 
displayed side by side with the works of younger 
painters, many vf whom were perforce ex- 
cluded by the regulations of previous years. It 
is satisfactory to find that these younger 
men are fully competent to sustain the 
character of the particular branch of ait 
to which they have devoted themselves; 
and the = societies of water-colour 
painting will be gratified to discover 
that the annual exhibitions of their members 
do not by any means exhaust the existing re- 
sources of the school. This is the more satis- 
factory because there was at one time a fear 
that the exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery 
could not be successfully organised without 
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some inj to the interests of these two 
societies. e experiment that has been made 
proves, however, that there is ample room for 
all; and its effect will be to free the two bodies 
to which we have referred from complaints of 
exclusiveness, which, indeed, find a sufficient 
answer in the limited space at their command. 
But, reserving for the moment all particular 
reference to the works of English artists, we 
may draw attention at once to a feature of the 
present exhibition which gives it a distinct 
character of its own. We refer to an important 
series of drawings contributed by the members 
of the Society of Water-Colour Painters of the 
Hague. Any effort to give to contemporary 
art an international character is sure of a wel- 
come; and in this instance it is peculiarly in- 
teresting to be able to study the practice of a 
foreign school in the use of a material that we 
are wont to regard as specially our own. 
Englishmen are somewhat too quick to assert 
and to believe that here, and here only, are the 
mysteries of water-colour painting understood. 
The merest glance, however, at the drawings we 
have named will serve to convince even the most 
patriotic spirit that such a belief cannot be 
supported. That our painters have any reason 
to fear the comparison need not be said; but the 
ablest of them will doubtless be among the first 
to admit that they have here to compete with 
men many of whom have bg ys complete 
mastery over their material. It would be idle 
to contend for the superiority of either style, for 
they are so completely distinct as scarcely to 
admit of any contest. The Dutchmen, it may 
be remarked at once, are scarcely conscious of 
the later aims of English water-colour painting. 
They do not affect to use the material as a 
means of complete realisation, nor do they seek 
for the imitative strength and reality of colour 
which many of our painters cancommand. In 
their hands the art still retains much of the 
simplicity of effect which belonged to the 
English drawings of a past generation, and they 
have not, save in a few isolated instances, 
attempted to break through the limitations 
which this earlier style imposes. Within the 
chosen scheme of their labour they prove them- 
selves, nevertheless, to be possessed of a distinct 
originality both of aim and method. The early 
efforts of English water-colour were strictly 
limited in tone no less than in colour; but in 
the finest of these Dutch drawings, although 
the local tint rarely approaches to the 
strength of effect which is constantly attempted 
in oil, the facts of tone are rendered with a force 
and fullness that are independent of any 
conventions of style. This fullness of tone, 
combined with a strict moderation of colour, 
produces a general impression of sobriety, 
which sets these drawings in marked contrast 
with most of the contributions of our own 
artists. For itmay be observed that the results 
of the so-called pre-Raphaelite movement, 
which was mainly directed towards a more 
complete and precise imitation of natural 
colour, still linger about the products of our 
younger school of painters; and the tone where 
it is true is rarely of great depth or of varied 
and subtle gradation. But, apart from this 
command of the facts of light and shade which 
is common to all the best of these Dutch draw- 
ings, and in virtue of which they are dis- 
tinguished as a class from the contemporary 
examples of our own school, there is to be 
noticed in several individual instances a 
peculiar quality of execution which bears 
witness to a distinct technical method. 
Many of these drawings, although apparently 
painted with the utmost simplicity, have 4 
delicate beauty of surface that is difficult to 
describe. The transparent colour retains a 
richness of effect such as would almost suggest 
vellum, and not paper, as the substance employed 
by the artist; and yet this effect is obviously the 
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result of no extraordinary elaboration, but of a 
particular mode of working. 

It is time, however, to pass from these 
general characteristics of the school to a con- 
sideration of some of the more prominent 
examples. All the qualities we have been dis- 
cussing are seen in the highest perfection in 
the several works contributed by J. Maris, 
whose landscape studies sometimes remind us 
in their spirit of the earlier art of Holland. 
His View at Schiedam (19) shows a choice and 
arrangement of composition such as Rembrandt 
or de Konigh might have adopted ; and yet it is 
marked at the same time by an entirely modern 
feeling for the truth of a momentary and 
passing effect of weather. With its mass of 
illumined cloud suspended above the little 
town, and the bright glow of evening light 
upon the red roofs of the picturesque group of 
houses, it stands out as a direct and powerful 
study of a phase of beauty actually seen and 
faithfully recorded. The scope of the artist’s 
powers and the breadth of his artistic sym- 
pathies are attested by a small interior (20) 
executed in a wholly different key of colour, 
and by a full-length figure of a little girl hold- 
ing in her hand a peacock-feather (2). The 
vigour and freedom of handling characteristic 
of the school are exemplified in the two 
drawings contributed by H. W. Mesdag, the 
president of the society. The first of these, 
representing a line of fishing-boats at anchor 
(5), is painted with a slightness of touch that is 
half concealed by the absolute certainty with 
which every steal of the brush is laid; while 
in the second (44), showing a winter scene, a 
more careful method is employed, without any 
loss of aay Ley poor The claims of “wo 
scape again worthiest support in the 
pone a contributions of du Chattel, W. Roelose, 
and Joseph Neuhuys. A Dutch Lake (22), by 
the last-named of these artists, .is specially 
remarkable for that delightful quality of 
surface to which we have already directed 
attention. A low horizon leaves full space for 
the wide expanse of cloud-covered sky, the deli- 
cate tones of which are perfectly mirrored in 
the tranquil water. The picture is altogether 
a balanced harmony of different gradations of 
white, and yet within the narrow compass of 
its colour scheme the artist has found occasion 
for the exercise of the subtlest qualities of art. 
We have scarcely spoken of the tigure subjects, 
although they hold no mean place in the collec- 
tion, comprising, besides several interiors, a 
masterly portrait by Israels (27) and one or two 
groups of rustic figures by Blommers and Astz. 
Nor have we spoken of the flower and fruit pieces 
by Mdme. Mesdag and Mdlle. Backhuysen, 
but enough at least has been said to give au 
idea of the great interest that attaches to this 
particular feature of the exhibition. 

J. Comyns CaRR. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of Mr. Dominic Colnaghi— 
which took place the other day at the great age of 
ninety -one—we have lost the oldest of the old 
rintsellers, a whole group of whom, including 
r. Tiffin, Mr. Benoni ite, Mr. Halsted, 
and Mr. Hogarth, have been removed by death 
within the last year or two, and some very 
lately indeed. Mr. Dominic Colnaghi was for 
a long time, though not at all recently, we 
believe, the chief of the historic print-shop in 
Pall Mall, and he was a man whose critical 
judgment and whose honesty were trusted 
entirely by two generations of connoisseurs. 


Tue historical painter, Christoph Nilson, died 
at Munich on December 19. He was born at 
Augsburg in 1811. During the years 1841-44 
he painted the thirty-nine pictures from the 
Greek War of. Liberation, as a type of the 
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German Befreiungskriege, from the cartoons 
designed by Peter von Hess. He also adorned 
the magnificent staircase of ‘the State Library 
with an allegorical composition of his own 
jnvention, and with the ideally costumed figures 
of eminent moderns, and in union with other 
artists executed the series of frescoes after 
Kaulbach’s drawings, which King Ludwig I. 
arranged for the decoration of the exterior of 
the new Pinakothek, but which have now almost. 
wholly yielded to destructive climatic influences. 
The most famous of his origi works is his 
geries of compositions from iller’s Song of 
phe Bell. 

Tre Antwerp School has just lost one of its 
most eminent artists in the person of Jacob 
Jacobs, who for a long time past has held the 

t of professor of landscape and animal paint- 
ing at the Antwerp Academy of Art. Jacobs 
belonged to the school of painters which rose into 
prominence after 1830 and founded the Belgian 
patriotic band who contributed not a little 
towards the recognition of their newly consti- 
tuted fatherland. He was born at Antwerp 
in 1812, and also studied there, and only later 
visited Italy, the East, and Scandinavia. He 
exhibited at the early age of twenty, and his 
fame quickly spread. Belgium, and especially 
Antwerp, retained most of his works, and his 
funeral was followed by all his artistic brethren 
of the Antwerp Academy, besides other eminent 
Belgian artists. 








ART BOOKS. 


The Gentle Shepherd. (Edinburgh: W. and 
A. K. Johnston.) The effort to reproduce this 
classic pastoral worthily has been greater than 
the success ; for, notwithstanding all the endea- 
vours of Messrs. Johnston, this is not a volume 
for which we can say much as a whole. And 
yet the type is excellent, the paper luxurious ; 
there is a memoir, there is a glossary; the Pro- 
logue is published for the first time, and there 
are given all the original airs to the songs. We 
do not like the binding; it is undeniably gaudy, 
and its ‘‘ entirely new style” is one we do not 
wish again to encounter. Nor do the illustra- 
tions altogether — us, though they are 
David Allan’s, and though they may fairly be 
considered to be ‘‘ graphic.” But it seems un- 
gracious to take so much exception to a volume 
which has received care, which must have been 

roduced at serious cost, and which is un- 

oubtedly fine and to the taste of many people 
not over scrupulous in matters of duty. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Robert 
Browning. Iilustrated by Jane E. Cook. 
(London: Autotype Company.) The work of 
illustration now before us is not the first of Jane 
Cook’s, nor the first that has been meritorious, 
but it is distinctly the best. She has entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the story told so 
brightly by Mr. Browning, and has brought in- 
vention to bear upon her work. Never before 
was the plague of rats so easy to realise, or the 
discomfort which caused the townsfolk to come 
flocking to the mayor. And in the different 
aspects of the varied population of the quaint 
German town the artist has not neglected the 
opportunity of portraying beauty and a char- 
acter that is curiously comic. She has justified 
very amply that opinion of the civic authority 
held by the townsfolk, and summed up by 
Browning in the expression—‘‘Our mayor’s a 
noddy.”» And children will like to pore over 
this book for its vivid pictures—albeit not in- 
variably drawn with correctness or great learn- 
ing—of the strange adventures of ‘‘ all the little 

irls” of Hamelin. The volume 


oar and 
ords, in brief, adequate illustration of a poem | April 


already classic. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE free Sundays at the Royal Manchester In- 
stitution ended on the 28th ult., as the Exhi- 
bition closes with the present week. On the 
eleven Sundays the visitors have averaged 4,698 
each day. As the rooms were only opened 
between two and five o’clock, it is evident that 
the conduct of these great crowds has been 
exemplary, since not the slightest damage has 
been done to any of the pictures. 


A commission has been formed in Paris for 
the purpose of organising a museum of casts 
from the antique. This project has long been 
talked of, but it seems now as if it would be 
definitely carried out. The right wing of the 
Trocadéro building is to be used for this 
purpose. 


THE Louvre was necessarily closed to the 
public during the late snow blockade in Paris, us 
all the attendants and servants of the museum 
were required for the work of removing the 
snow from the roof and windows of the building. 


THE January part of the Htcher will contain 
an etching by Robert W. Macbeth, entitled, 
‘Weary with Watching ”—a girl sitting in the 
twilight before the dying embers of a fire. The 
other two etchings in this part will be by the 
late Edwin Edwards and Dr. A. Eyershed. 


THE vexed question of the restoration of 
St. Mark’s and the outcry that has been raised 
about it in England seem at all events to have 
led to one desirable result, that of reminding all 
countries of their duties and responsibilities in 
the matter of affording protection to their 
ancient buildings and historic monuments. 
England undoubtedly is not in a position to 
throw stones at other nations for their, neglect 
of this duty; but, having lately been led to see 
to a certain extent the error of her former ways, 
she is now, like all new converts, extremely 
desirous of propagating her recently acquired 
views. In a letter to the Chronique des Arts of 
December 13, Mr. Henry Wallis, pursuing a sub- 
ject before mooted in that journal by the French 
painter, M. Adolphe Guilion, points out the 
advantage that would accrue if France would 
follow the example of England and institute 
some such association as our ‘“‘ Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings.” The in- 
fluence of France would doubtless be great over 
other countries of the Continent, and would be 
more rf to have a good effect than the violent 
protests of the English press, which have lately 
excited both ridicule and bitter feeling in Italy. 
But it must not be forgotten that France 
has already a Oommission des Monuments 
historiques, which is responsible for all the 
works undertaken for the preservation of its 
really a buildings; and that, though a 
society of the kind proposed would be likely to 
be of service with regard to smaller buildings 
and unregarded relics of antiquity, it could not 
have the same utility as in other countries 
where no Commission des Monuments historiques 
exists. The line to be drawn between preserva- 
tion and restoration is very difficult to fix. 
Even the most skilled experts cannot sometimes 
determine its position. It would be lament- 
able if, in our present anti-restoration zeal, we 
should lose sight of the plain duty of preserving 
as far as possible the artistic monuments [left 
us by our forefethers. In the opinion of M. 
Louis Gonse, the editor of the Chronique, France 
sins more by neglecting such works of preserva- 
tion than by any excess of restoration. 


THE Society ‘‘ Arti et Amicitiae” of Amster- 
dam are organising a retrospective exhibition 
of works in gold and silver to be opened next 

pril. 

An exhibition of the works of the Russian 
painter Vereschagin is now open at the Cercle 





of the Rue Volney. 
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- A Paintine by the distinguished French 
artist M. Feyen-Perrin has just. been bought 
by the French Government. It deals with the 
same subject as Rembrendt’s celebrated 
Anatomy Lesson—that is to say, it represents 
the well-known surgeon Velpeau dissecting a 
corpse before his pu ils. It is to be placed in 
on ot the salles of the Ecole de Médecine in 
aris. 


M. GrorGcE BERGER has just published with 
Messrs. Hachette the course of lectures on the 
French School of Painting which he gaye at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1876-77. 


THE number of L’Art for December 21 is 
entirely devoted to the subject of ‘Art in 
Wood,” including wood engraving, wood 
carving, and upholstery work in general. 
Some splendid specimens of caryed furniture 
are given by way of illustration. 


Mr. W. Cave THomas contributes this month 
to Social Notes a short article on Michelangelo, 
illustrated with a design representing the arts 
of painting and sculpture. 

THE most important article in the new 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is by Josef 
Wastler, and is entitled ‘‘ Mantegna’s Triumph 
of Petrarch.” It has been supposed that 
Mantegna painted this subject on the opposite 
wall to his celebrated Triwmph of Julius Caesar, 
the great tempera series now at pton Court; 
but, if so, all traces of his work have long since 
disappeared. Herr Wastler, however, has lately 
discovered at the Castle of Colloredo at Udine a 
series of six small tempera paintings on wood 
representing the Triwmph of Petrarch, which he 
considers to be the studies for the larger series 
in the theatre at Mantua. He brings forward 
strong evidence to show that these works were 
not executed, like the Julius Caesar series, by 
Andrea Mantegna, but by Francesco Mantegna 
and an artist of the same school named Tondo. 
The subjects depicted in this series are the . 
Triumphs of Love, Chastity, Death, Fame, Time 
and Eternity. These were subjects frequently 
treated by the art of the time, and their render- 
ing in this series appears to have been only ar 
adaptation from a celebrated ivory bas-relicf 
which is still preserved in the Cath at Griz. 
This relief, however, judging from the one 
illustration given of it, has even a more decided 
Mantegnesque character than the painting sup- 

osed to be copied from it. err Valentin 

nishes in this number his sketch of Philipp 
Veit ; and along review of Mrs. Mark Pattison’s 
Renaissance of Art in France and M. Léon 
Palustre’s magnificently illustrated work La 
Renaissance en France is contributed by Prof. 
Thausing. 


WE have received the first number of The 
American Art Review, a magazine intended to 
occupy, in the United States, the same position 
as the Portfolio occupies in England. It isa 
handsome quarto of forty-eight pages, with 
numerous illustrations and three etchings hors 
texte; the “ ing editor” is Mr. 8. R. 
Koehler, and the publishers are Messrs. Estes 
and Lauriat,of Boston. The articles on Ameri- 
can subjects (‘‘American Etchers,” ‘‘ The 
Washington Monument,” ‘“‘ The Barye Bronzes 
in the Corcoran Gallery, New York,” &c.), 
which are the strength of the Review, are all 
up to a good level, and bear witness to the rapid 

wth of the artistic and lite class in the 
nited States. But the best thing in the number 
is the admirable etching by Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford, of Massachusetts, entitled ‘‘The Way 
to the Shore,” a vigorous and truthful study of 
wind-stunted trees and coarse , and the 
distant sea. Mr. Gifford, a sketch of whose 
Soeaery ane work is given in the number, ought 
to be better known in Europe than he is, for he 
is a true artist. The other plates are by Mr. 
Smillie after Ch. Jacque, by Rajon after 
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Murillo, the latter a brilliant rendering of the 
artist’s little-known ag of himself, now in 
the Gallery at Buda-Pesth. 


Mezssrs. CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND Oo. 
write :— 
**Our attention has been called to the notice of 
Our Own CO which appears in your issue of 
the 27th ult. e expression there made use of in 
reference to the scheme of the entire work will, we 
fear, mislead your readers as to the range of the 
undertaking, We shall, therefore, feel much 
obliged by your mentioning in your next issue that 
the volume noticed by you forms the first section 
only of the complete work, which will be extended 
to several volumes.” 








THE STAGE. 

Tux present holidays offer, at all events, the 
interest of variety at the theatre. There is 
something for everybody’s taste, from poetical 
comedy to realistic comedy, and from realistic 
comedy to pantomime. Unfortunately, certain 
of the pieces appear more remarkable by the 
expectations they have excited than by those 
which they have gratified, It is much to have 
a play from the Poet Laureate, but something 

ill bangs upon the excellence of tbe play, and 
there is nothing in Boccaccio’s little story, which 
the Laureate has used, to quite account for the 
frequency of its selection. Nor does Mr. 
Tennyson appear to have enriched the tale 
with any special graces of treatment. Pleasant 
lines there are, indeed, of Tennysonian sim- 
plicity and Tennysonian terseness; but neither 
poetical nor dramatic excellence appears, as a 
whole, to have been attained, and some broader 
comedy introduced into the piece gives little 
pleasure to the audience. The performance on 
our stage of slight pieces, full of literary work, 
and confessedly abstaining from great dramatic 
situations, has been frequently recommended. 
The effort on the part of the onepeeets of 
the St. James’s is undoubtedly creditable, but 
the very people who have most recommended 
such pieces may, without inconsistency, be but 
lukewarm in their praise of this p~esent one. 
Little liteyary pieces by writers hardly less 
accomplished than Mr, Tennyson himself are 
presented not seldom in France. Hence the 
recommendation. But in France, when such a 
jiece succeeds, it does so partly by reason of 

e skill with which the writer, while perm pa 
great dramatic effects, is continually busied wit 
smaller dramatic effects—with turns of thought 
and expression which give opportunity to the 
actor. Work that is almost entirely literary, or 
work which, when it ceases to be so, is occupied 
with broad effects of comedy in that which is 
deemed to be needful deference to the vulgarer 
traditions of dramatic effect, has less chance of 
pleasing. The writers, it may be, hardly exist 
in England who can be certain of success in 
stage pieces which are brief and of slight 
construction and yet aim to be literature. An- 
other method of treatment than that adopted in 
The Falcon is probably necessary, and another 
order of story may be hardly less essential. 
The appearance on the stage of work of Mr. 
Tennyson’s could hardly be unaccompanied by 
amore than ordinary refinement of rendering, 
of dressing, and of decoration. At the St. 
James’s Theatre this is satisfactorily seen ; but, 
as regards acting proper, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
have no great occasion for the display of their 
art, and of small occasions, the continuousness 
of which is wont to save to the stage such a 
piece in France, there is but an insufficient 
number. Mr. Tennyson’s appearance in stage 
literature—or, to speak more correctly, his 
return to it—does not seem likely to have a 
} bape emer influence, and Messrs, 
Gilbert, Byron, and Burnand will probably 
continue masters of the situation. 


THE general expectations haye been fulfilled, 





and Covent Garden has again whatever credit 
may attach to the achievement of having pro- 
duced the greatest spectacle of the year. Sin 
the Sailor is spectacular chiefly ; the scenes are 
strung but loosely together, the familiar sto 
is not told with particular clearness, nor is it 
clear to tell, and reliance is placed on gorgeous- 
ness of raiment, glitter of accessories, troops of 
stage-folk—and folk to whom the stage is prob- 
ably only known at Christmas-time—dances, 
music, and colour. At Drury Lane the literary 
merit of the pantomime—since clearness of con- 
struction is of itself literary merit—is due to 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard, who, under his own name 
or that of the Brothers Grinn, has so long con- 
tributed to the entertainment of all at what used 
to be ‘‘ the national theatre.” Blue Beard is this 
year Mr. Blanchard’s theme. Of other London 
theatres producing pantomime, it is hardly 
necessary to mention more than the Gaiety, 
whose Christmas entertainment enlists a number 
of performers sufficient of themselves to fill the 
auditorium of many a provincial theatre. The 
programme at this house would appear to have 
been changed not in the least becausethe earlier 
entertainment had not been successful—for it 
was highly popular, and will be resumed—but 
because Mr. Hollingshead is of opinion that 
there is a time for everything, and that this is 
not the time for pure burlesque. All times, 
however, at the Gaiety are for Miss Kate 
Vaughan, and the Gaiety audience is not even 
at Christmas to be deprived of her presence. 
The Standard and the Surrey—the two large, 
~ wpe houses, which by the aid Sens railwa 
the enterprising pla r may yet hope to reac 
—both of Gheth  presoas chat wonted form of 
entertainment. And at Sadler’s Wells it is not 
only for the inhabitants of the district of 
Clerkenwell and the New River that Mrs. 
Bateman has provided her holiday fare. At 
Sadler’s Wells the thing is done with intelli- 
gence. But it would be difficult to say that in 
any one of these entertainments there is to be 
discovered the brightness and freshness of 
literary wit which alone could make them 
proper subjects of prolonged notice. The modern 
theatreisnot often intellectual, but at Christmas- 
time there is not even the pretence of intellect. 
Why does nobody introduce the French Revue, 
in which the topics of the year are the main 
theme ? 

THE Vaudeville Theatre has re-opened after 
a holiday of two or three weeks. Suitable 
decorations have been introduced into this pretty 
and convenient little playhouse, and the place has 
been cleansed. Moreover, on the night of re- 
opening, and subsequently, there been 
revived a comedy apenas | played at this 
theatre five or six yearsago. The Road to Ruin 
has hardly a fault in the eyes of modern play- 
goers, save this one—that it contains no very 
attractive part for a ‘‘leading lady,” or a 
‘juvenile leading lady.” Its performance at 
the Vaudeville now, as formerly, is associated 
with two excellent impersonations by Messrs. 
James and Thorne. The piece is funny, and 
will have a fair run. 
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ONARCHY and DEMOORACY : 


Phases of Modern Politics. By the DUKE of SOMERSET, K.G. 
___ London: J. Bain, 1, Haymarket, 8.W. 
EMORY EXTRAORDINARY by 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Particulars posi-free of Mr. STOKES, 
Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, Regent-street, London, W. 
Class on Tuesdays, *‘Stokes on Memory,” by post 14 stamps. Residence, 
15, Cj street, Ci dish-square, London, W. 


O’CONNOR’S LIFE OF BEACONSFIELD. PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: Biography. 
By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.A. 
5 fete exposure of the public career of Lord Beaconsfield.”— 


W. STEWART & CO., The Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT, 
How to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S 
The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 Plates, price 21s., ready 


October 20th. 
HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
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YCEUM THEATRE— 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shakspere’s Comedy, ha’ been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be repeated pon denen at Eight o’clock until further notioe. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. .PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
M Performances of THE MERCHANT OF CE 
Saturday! at Two o'clock, until further notice. VRS ony 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


Box Office open daily from Ten to Five under the direction of Mr 
JOSEPH HURST, where seats can be booked six weeks in advance, 
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CH. MERYON EXHIBITION. 
GALLERY, 06 CHANCERY LAGE. “aiteenn een Coe 
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PIRE.—The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, in 


consequence of the total destruction of their Fine-Art Gallery in 
Rathbone-place, have taken TEMPORARY PREMISES in the same street. 
The stock of copies of Dra Great Masters, of reproductions of 
the chefs-d’@uvre of the Art Galleries of Europe, and the Examples of the 
works of Modern Artists is in 8 of replacement. 
A new edition of Turner’s * ee 8 hee ee 
je Stopford Brooke, M.A.—W. 8, BinD, Manager, 11, 
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PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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the British M 
and moe m, » Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 


of Medals and Coins, Ancient M ti wings 
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For Terms and apply to the MANAGER. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES. dua hs Fine-Art Gallery 
tt Re. THEONE PLACE. dat 4 

General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. saree in commas 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
2%, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER'S 


MONTHLY CATAL 
Gratis and ae?! © 8, 


MAGAZINE and NEWSPAPER PRINT- 
other 
Es 


ING.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Brief, and 
Papers, call attention to the facilities presented by their 
Economic of Petodiont 


Literature te the best 1 WYMAN & SONS forward 
pe ements dag co their large and variod experience at a 
a, by od pe ag ariie—-WrMan & Sons, 74, 75, and 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SONGS UNDER HIS SHADOW. 
Original and Translated from the German. By Mrs. L. T. C——., 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


URRANT’S HOTEL, 


D GEORGE STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, 
For Families and Gentlemen, CHARLES ARNELL, Proprietor. Suites of 
rooms from 6s. 6d. per day. 


ONE THOUSAND SHEETS (Forty - two 
Quires) of Thick CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 ENVELOPES ( 
supplied to — Right Hon. W. 
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